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THRIFTY  JR.  CALLS 
IT  QUITS 


by  Adrienne  Y.  Brazelton 

A Ribaya,  president  of  the  Mission 
Merchants  Association,  is  angry  that  he  didn’t 
get  a chance  to  save  jobs  by  participating  in 
Thrifty  Jr.’s  decision  to  close  its  2456  Mission 
St.  drugstore,  as  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  August. 

“I  just  hate  these  big  chains  moving  in  to 
inner-city  neighborhoods  and  then  pulling  out 
at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,”  says  Ribaya,  who 
owns  The  Taming  of  the  Shoe  across  the  street 
from  Thrifty’s.  “It’s  not  what  the  Mission  needs 
right  now.” 

Seven  years  ago,  Ribaya  recalls,  the  chain 
requested  and  received  the  Mission  Merchant 
Association’s  help  in  promoting  Thrifty’s 
entrance  into  the  area. 

“Now,”  Ribaya  says  indignantly,  “Thrifty 
just  decided  to  move  out!” 

Ribaya  says  a memo  sent  by  Thrifty  to  the 
association  cited  three  main  reasons  for  the 
closing:  theft,  poor  financial  performance  of 
the  store  and  seismic  upgrading. 

But,  he  adds,  “My  main  suspicion  is  that  it’s 
just  basically  cost-cutting.” 

Jim  Nikas  of  the  Mission  Masonic  Lodge 
Hall  Association,  which  owns  the  store’s  Mis- 
sion Street  building,  was  baffled  by  Thrifty’s 
decision.  The  seismic  retrofitting  hadn’t  even 
been  discussed,  he  said. 

“Why  would  they  leave  when,  according  to 
their  manager  [Chris  Scott],  their  business  has 
been  growing  every  year?” 

Apparently,  Scott  told  Nikas  that  the 
store’s  business  had  grown  75  percent  over  the 
last  three  years  and  has  been  serving  as  many 
as  2,000  people  a day. 

However,  Ribaya  contends,  Thrifty  began 
having  problems  only  after  the  chain  switched 
managers  about  three  years  ago  — from  Bill 
Davis  to  Scott,  who  "never  attended  any  [mer- 
chant association]  meetings  and  has  never 
been  active  at  all." 

Ribaya  thinks  a manager  who  more  active- 


ly addressed  security  measures  could  have 
combatted  the  theft  problem.  He  named 
Thrifty’s  competitor,  Walgreen’s  at  16th  and 
Mission  Streets,  as  a model. 

The  manager  there,  Michael  O’Brien,  said 
modestly,  “There’s  no  doubt  that  Mission 
Street  has  more  than  its  share  of  problems  with 
theft,  but  the  security  guard  and  metal  detec- 
tor go  a long  way  to  deterring  it." 

Ricardo  Noguera,  director  of  the  Mission 
Economic  Development  Association,  sug- 
gested another  tactic  could  have  been  used  as 
well,  saying,  “I  think  poor  service  can  lead  to 
pilferage.” 

He  explained  that  some  “wrong-minded” 
customers  who  are  left  waiting  at  the  registers 
while  employees  stock  shelves  might  just  walk 
out  with  the  goods. 

More  staffing  might  have  solved  that  prob- 
lem, Noguera  said,  but  a large  turnover  of  staff 
became  the  norm  after  the  management 
changed. 

Noguera  suggested  the  closing  may  have 
been  a result  of  Thrifty’s  recent  consolidation 
with  Payless. 

O’Brien  also  looked  at  the  chain’s  bigger 
picture.  “I  think  they  had  problems  with  cor- 
porate decision-making,”  he  said,  noting  that 
the  chain  has  changed  presidents  several  times 
during  the  last  few  years.  “I  don’t  think  San 
Francisco  fits  in  their  plans  altogether.  It  was 
probably  the  right  time  for  them  corporately." 

Thrifty’s  corporate  representative  and 
local  management  did  not  return  repeated 
phone  calls. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  on  last 
month’s  firings  of  235  Sprint  workers,  nearly  all 
of  them  Mission  residents,  the  Mission  Street 
Thrifty  Jr.  departure  is  especially  damaging  to 
the  area’s  economy. 

Ribaya  commented  that  the  Thrifty’s  store 
at  Market  and  Church  Streets  will  soon  be 
closing  — not  relocating  — because  the 
Safety  store  in  an  adjacentlocatio  has  expan- 
sion plans.. 


HOUSING  PLANS 
FACE  OPPOSITION 

MISSION  HOUSING,  NEIGHBORS  CLASH  OVER 
PROPOSAL  FOR  21ST  AND  SOUTH  VAN  NESS 


by  Victor  Miller 

.i^^jiother  proposal  to  create  affordable 
housing  has  been  met  with  some  determined 
opposition  from  surrounding  neighbors.  At  an 
August  9th  meeting  attended  by  over  100  Mis- 
sion residents,  Mission  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (MHDC)  unveiled  plans  to 
construct  30  low  income  units  on  the  site  of  a 
vacant  market  and  laundry  at  21st  and  South 
Van  Ness.  Opinion  ran  about  2-to-l  against 
the  proposed  $6.5  million  development  where 
4-bedroom  apartments  would  rent  for  from 
$241  to  $422  a month.  Ten  of  the  units  would 
be  reserved  for  persons  with  HIV\AIDS. 

Neighbors  had  a variety  of  concerns;  most 
objections  focused  on  the  density  of  the  three- 
to  four-story  project  which  would  include  ten 
2-bedroom,  thirteen  3-bedroom  and  seven  4- 
bedroom  apartments,  for  a total  of  87 
bedrooms.  Critics  of  the  housing  say  this  will 
translate  into  200  occupants  and  an 
automobile  population  far  exceeding  the  22  to 
30  off-street  parking  spaces  MHDC  has 
planned. 

MHDC  Executive  Director  Daniel  Her- 
nandez told  the  News  that  MHDC’s  other 
buildings  show  an  average  occupancy  of  3.3 
people  per  unit  regardless  of  the  number  of 
bedrooms,  though  he  estimates  it  will  be  slight- 
ly higher  at  21st  and  Van  Ness,  possibly  with  a 
total  occupancy  of  1 12.  Narrowing  this  consid- 
erably broad  range  will  be  a key  factor  in  the 
planning  and  design  phase  of  the  development, 
which  is  still  six  to  eight  months  away  from  any 
review  by  the  City  Planning  Department. 

This  is  the  second  MHDC  project  to  come 
under  fire  in  recent  months.  MHDC’s  plan  for 
combined  housing  and  refugee  services  at  the 
site  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Center  on  Potrero 
near  Army  St.  has  been  fiercely  resisted  by 
neighborhood  activists  for  over  a year.  A legal 
challenge  to  this  venture  was  recently  defeated 


but  will  undoubtedly  be  appealed.  Hernandez 
feels  the  reason  for  the  intense  opposition  to 
Good  Samaritan  was  MHDC's  failure  to  meet 
with  the  community  before  preliminary  plans 
had  been  already  drawn  up. 

However, in  attempting  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion by  meeting  earlier  on  in  the  process  with 
residents  adjacent  to  the  21st  and  South  Van 
Ness  site,  a different  set  of  problems  have 
arisen.  At  the  August  9th  meeting,  neighbors 
criticized  the  low  square  footage  per  unit, 
which  conjured  up  the  image  of  cramped,  un- 
attractive apartments.  Objections  were  also 
raised  about  design  plans  that  included  uncon- 
trolled open  space,  the  cause  of  innumerable 
crime  problems  at  Housing  Authority  build- 
ings such  as  Bernal  Dwellings  and  Valencia 
Gardens.  Square  footage  per  unit  is  still  under 
consideration  and  Hernandez  insists:  “There 
will  absolutely  be  no  uncontrolled  open  space 
in  the  final  design." 

Holding  a community  meeting  while  still  in 
the  beginning  of  the  planning  process  may  have 
seemed  prudent  given  the  Good  Samaritan 
experience,  but  with  no  definitive  plans  to 
present,  MHDC  was  left  to  weather  a stormy 
sea  of  speculation  about  exactly  what  the 
finished  product  would  be  and  how  it  would 
impact  the  surrounding  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  MHDC  presented  even  partially 
completed  plans,  the  accusation  of  railroading 
the  project  through  would  have  been  the  major 
point  of  contention.  The  accusation  was  made 
anyway. 

Other  questions  about  the  project 
centered  on  the  ten  units  reserved  for  people 
with  AIDS.  One  speaker  at  the  meeting 
theorized  that  these  apartments  would  go  to 
Americans  of  African  descent  who  contracted 
the  disease  through  intravenous  drug  use  and 
they  would  attract  other  drug  users  to  the  area. 
Another  man  wanted  to  know  why  all  the  units 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  8 
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Neighborhood  Self-Reliance  Loan  Program 


Bank  of  Canton  of  California  is  now  offering  a special  program  that  may 
meet  your  special  financial  needs.  Our  Neighborhood  Self-Reliance  Loan 
Program  can  help  you  get  a loan  faster  than  you  think! 

Our  program  is  designed  to  offer  loans  which  are  more  affordable  especially 
for  families  with  limited  annual  household  income  and  for  small  businesses 
with  limited  capital. 

FEATURES  / BENEFITS 

Purpose  of  Loan  Education,  Job  Training,  Personal  (family  emergency  needs), 

Small  Business  and  Purchase  of  Commercial  Vehicle 
(e.g.  Truck)  with  commercial  registration. 

Qualifications  Clean  Credit  History,  Annual  Household  Income  of 

$17,000  or  less  for  Education,  Job  Training,  Personal;  or 
Initial  Capital  of  $30,000,  or  less  for  Small  Business  and 
Purchase  of  Commercial  Vehicle 

Loan  Amount  Up  to  $ 1 5,000  per  household  or  per  business  entity 

Repayment  Up  to  84  months 


Interest  Rate  4lA  % Annual  Percentage  Rate,  Fixed. 

• For  example,  on  a loan  of  $5,000.  with  an  84  month 
term,  monthly  payment  is  $68.35. 

Please  contact  Dank  of  Canton  of  California  Loan  Representatives 
to  find  out  more  about  this  special  loan  program. 


San  Francisco/  Bay  Area; 


415/391-8912  • 415/421-5215 
415/989-4088  • 415/681-5333 


(B) 


BANK  OF  CANTON 
OF  CALIFOANIA 

A Tradition  of  Honest  Banking 


Established  1937 


t=f 


LENDER 


Member  FDIC 


We  reserve  the  right  to  change  our  lending  program,  practices 
and  requirements  at  any  time  without  notice. 


Zapateria 

TAMING  of  the  SHOE 


• ALL  LEATHER  BOOT 

• OIL  RESISTANT  LUG  SOLE 

• BRASS  EYELET 

• STEEL  TOE  OR  REGULAR  TOE 

REG .%^S6  $39  90 


• ALL  LEATHER  OXFORD 

• OIL  RESISTANT  SOLES 

• BRASS  EYELETS 

REG.$5^  $29.9C 


GROOVENIZE  YOUR  SHOES 

CUSTOM  PLATFORMING 

Give  us  a call  We  make-U-ta 


IN  THE  MISSION 

2637  Mission  - between  22nd  & 23rd 


282-2900 


IN  THE  HAIGHT 

1736  Haight  Street  - at  Cole 


221-4453 


FESTIVAL  DE 
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LAS  AMERICAS 


No  street  fair  is  complete  without  the  face  painting  booth  for  kids. 


by  Alana  Herron 

J ust  when  it  seemed  like  street  fair 
season  was  over,  it  is  time  for  the  annual  24th 
Street  Festival  de  las  Americas.  Unlike  years 
past,  this  year's  fair,  held  on  September  18 
from  10  am  to  6 pm,  will  be  produced  without 
funding  from  alcohol  or  tobacco  companies. 

The  fair  is  the  Mission’s  way  of  joining  the 
eight  Latin  American  countries  in  celebrating 
their  independence  at  this  time  of  year: 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Chile  and  Brazil.  As 
one  of  the  fair’s  organizers  said,  “The  Festival 
de  las  Americas  is  the  way  in  which  we  join  the 
Latino  community  in  celebration  and  com- 
memoration; [it  is  a tribute]  to  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  but  it  is  also  a celebration  of  our 
achievements  and  our  hopes  for  the  future.” 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  fair 
will  be  held  strictly  on  24th  Street  (between 
Bryant  and  South  Van  Ness).  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  24th  Street  Merchants  Association  and 
produced  by  the  Mission  Economic  and  Cul- 
tural Association  (MECA).  “The  two  or- 
ganizations will  work  hand  in  hand  to  honor 
these  eight  celebrating  countries  and  to  show- 
case the  beautiful  24th  Street  corridor,”  said 
MECA  of  Patricia  Aguayo. 

Several  stages  will  be  set  up  to  provide 
nonstop  entertainment.  Two  bands  scheduled 
to  perform  are  Banda  Movil,  a Mexican  pop 
group,  and  Los  Fugitivos.  Highlights  also  in- 
clude folkloric  dance;  salsa  and  five  local  ar- 
tists, who  will  demonstrate  their  work  and  the 
creative  process  involved  in  producing  it. 

“Like  last  year  we  are  going  to  have  hands- 
on  demonstrations.  An  artist  from  Ecuador ... 
brings  her  loom  and  teaches  everyone  how  to 
weave,”  said  MECA  organizer  Gloria  Tanner. 

No  San  Francisco  fair  would  be  complete 
without  international  cuisine;  this  one  will  in- 
clude all  the  favorites:  ceviche,  tacos  and 
tamales  de  elote.  There  will  be  games  for  kids 
and,  of  course,  face  painting. 

Several  of  the  booths  have  to  do  with  this 
year’s  theme:  Youth  and  Business.  According 
to  Jennie  Rodriguez,  president  of  the  24th 
Street  Merchants  Association,  the  theme  was 


chosen  because  of  the 
merchants’  desire  to  involve  youth  in  the 
community’s  economic  development.  The 
theme  was  not  chosen  merely  to  give  Mission 
youth  a break  from  the  usual  criticisms  aimed 
at  them  by  the  community;  the  fair  is  celebrat- 
ing that  many  youth  are  working  very  hard  and 
taking  responsibility  for  their  lives.  By  acknow- 
ledging that  young  people  are  not  merely  sell- 
ing drugs  and  being  violent,  the  Association 
hopes  to  encourage  their  support  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  to  motivate  their  further  efforts 
to  help  the  community  solve  its  problems. 

MECA  will  do  this  by  providing  booths  for 
various  agencies  that  work  with  youth.  Young 
people  will  also  be  employed  in  the  fair  itself  in 
a variety  of  capacities  — from  working  as 
security  guards  to  providing  entertainment. 

Explains  Rodriguez,  “The  Merchants  As- 
sociation wants  to  take  the  time  to  acknow- 
ledge their  [the  youth’s]  efforts,  and  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  this.  We  also  want  to 
make  merchants  aware  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  give  the  youths  a chance  and  get 
them  involved.  Various  groups  such  as  Arriba 
Juntos,  Youth  for  Services,  groups  like  Brava 
...  groups  working  with  youth  in  performing 
arts  ...  they  are  already  doing  this.  And  then 
you  have  groups  like  the  Mission  Language 
and  Vocational  School,  who  pay  kids  to  study 
because  they  are  at  risk;  and  groups  like  the 
Mission  Credit  Union,  who  help  the  kids  make 
a budget ...  all  of  these  groups  are  so  important. 
We  have  to  remind  the  merchants  that  we  are 
the  adults  and  we  have  to  lead.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  MECA  and  the  Mer- 
chants Association  have  chosen  such  a vital 
theme,  because  this  year’s  fair  is  presenting  a 
new  challenge.  While  the  fair  is  drawing  larger 
crowds  — thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  Bay  Area  — placing  an  additional  financial 
burden  upon  the  merchants,  organizers  are 
trying  to  limit  the  funds  they  accept  from 
tobacco  and  alcohol  companies.  Since  the 
community  is  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
problems  dependence  on  these  substances 
causes,  they  have  chosen  to  try  and  curb  their 
own  dependence  on  these  companies.  Hence, 
they  are  downsizing  the  fair.  "We  are  trying 


this  year  to  devote  our  efforts  to  the  concept 
and  planning,”  Rodriguez  said. 

Because  of  the  tight  financial  situation,  the 
fair  has  taken  shape  at  the  last  minute;  for  that 
reason,  with  only  three  weeks  left,  the  enter- 
tainment lineup  remains  to  be  confirmed.  For 
certain,  it  will  have  a youthful  focus  and  local 
flavor.  No  Tito  Puente  this  year;  but  most 


likely,  this  year’s  celebration  will  turn  out  as  all 
that  the  organizers  have  planned:  "A  brilliant 
collage  of  Latin  cultures  that  showcases  color- 
ful costumes,  traditional  and  modern  music, 
fascinating  exhibits  and  a bounty  of  flavors.” 
For  more  informatio  callGlona  Tanner  at 
MECA  826-1401. 
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ARTS  CONSULTANT  MARK)  JOEL 

AUTHENTIC  SPANISH  TAPAS 


the  COLA  CABANA  RESTAURANT 

attheAndoralnn 

2434  MISSION  STREET 

BETWEEN  20TH  AND  21ST  STREETS 


COME  TO  THE  STYLISH  COLA  CABANA  RESTAURANT 
TO  ENJOY  TAPAS,  SALADS,  SOUPS,  STEAKS,  SEAFOOD 
AND  SANDWICHES.  WE  SERVE  BEERS,  WINES, 
ESPRESSOS  AND  FRESH  DRINKS. 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY  11  TO  10  LUNCH  11-3  DINNER  5-10  TEL.-282-2447 
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SEEN  ON  THE  STREET 

These  are  some  of  the  hundreds  of  photographs  sent  anonomously  from  a variety  of  sources  to  Mission  Police  Station  in  the  last  month.  The  News, 
through  a well  placed  source,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  this  representative  sampling  of  what  officers  at  Mission  Station  are  now  using  as  probable 
cause  for  search.  All  photographs  appear  to  have  been  taken  on  16th  St.  between  Mission  and  Valencia.  Exactly  what  activity  individuals  pictured  above 
are  involved  in  is  impossible  to  say  but  the  area  in  question  has  frequently  been  the  locale  for  heroin  trafficking. 
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THE  RAT  PACK  PLAGUE 


DEJA  VU 


MISSION  BROADSIDER  BY  ANDY  SOLOW 

CHIVA,  CHIVA,  CHIVA 


by  Victor  Miller 

W 

▼ ▼ e ve  run  this  story  before:  drug 
dealers  take  over  a piece  of  local  real  estate  and 
make  everybody’s  lives  miserable.  In  1992  the 
action  centered  around  Dolores  Park,  where 
dozens  of  dealers  had  set  up  shop  and  were 
engaged  in  constant  violent  exchanges  with 
one  another  and  with  park  neighbors.  Angry 
residents  were  repeatedly  told  the  same  thing 
by  various  city  officials:  “The  problem  is 
serious  but  we  just  don’t  have  the  resources  to 
handle  it;  our  hands  are  tied  by  the  courts  and 
the  jails  are  full.” 

On  August  26,  1992,  Susan  Finnegan 
openly  pointed  out  a local  drug  dealer  to 
police;  he  was  questioned  but  released.  Shortly 
after  1 am  on  the  morning  of  August  27th,  her 
19th  St.  flat,  from  which  she  also  operated  a 
day  care  center,  was  hit  by  two  fire  bombs.  No 
one  was  hurt,  but  in  the  wake  of  the  sub- 
sequent public  furor  the  resource\courts\jail 
problem  seemed  to  disappear  and  rapid 
progress  was  made  in  reducing  the  dealing  and 
related  violence  in  Dolores  Park. 

This  was  not  such  good  news  for  Mission 
Playground,  where  the  whole  ugly  crew  of 
thugs  migrated  almost  immediately.  In 
January,  1993,  angry  neighbors  met  with 
Police  Chief  Tony  Ribera  and  demanded  to 
know  when  the  war  zone  conditions  in  and 
around  Mission  Playground  would  be  ended. 
Ribera  said  it  would  take  six  months  to  get  the 
situation  under  control. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  this  meeting,  82 
year  old  Ellen  Monzoni  was  viciously  attacked 
and  permanently  disabled  in  broad  daylight 
just  half  a block  from  the  Mission  Playground. 
Once  again  there  was  tremendous  community 
outcry  and  once  again  the  dozens  of  drug 
dealers  that  had  terrorized  the  area  were 
miraculously  dispersed  within  a few  days. 

HOTSPOT  1994 

This  year  the  pattern  is  repeating  itself  in 
an  even  more  blatant  concentration  along  16th 
St.  between  Mission  and  Guerrero.  Fifteen  to 


twenty  heroin  dealers  each  with  three  or  four 
associated  flunkies  have  set  up  shop.  Com- 
pletely out  in  the  open,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned that  everyone  can  observe  the  minutiae 
of  their  operations,  this  uncamcra-shy  bunch 
has  established  itself  in  ratpack  groups  that 
have  intimidated  store  owners  and  caused 
many  people  to  give  16th  St.  a wide  berth.  The 
same  frequently  but  futilely  voiced  outrage 
that  was  heard  at  Dolores  Park  in  1992  and 
Mission  Playground  in  1993  now  echoes  down 
the  16th  St.  corridor  as  community  residents 
and  businesses  find  themselves  besieged. 

We  are  fast  reaching  the  point , where,  once 
again,  some  shocking  act  of  violence  will  bring 
the  situation  to  a head.  The  dealers  have  al- 
ready dealt  the  street  a major  blow  by  driving 
Bell  Bazaar  out  of  business.  The  stationary 
store,  which  opened  in  1908,  was  the  Mission’s 
oldest  continuously  operated  enterprise.  The 
U.S.  Post  Office  which  was  located  in  the  back 
of  the  store  was  also  lost  to  the  neighborhood 
when  Bell  Bazaar  shut  its  doors  in  the  fall  of 
1993.  (Jack  Broder,  who  had  operated  Bell 
Bazaar  since  1974,  died  of  a heart  attack  earlier 
this  year.) 

FELONIOUS  COMMUTERS 

16th  Street  has  been  colonized  not  by  yup- 
pies or  downtown  developers  but  by  a sleazy 
band  of  commuting  hoods,  who,  in  stylish  cars, 
drive  into  the  city  from  the  peninsula  cities  of 
San  Carlos,  Redwood  City,  and  Mountain 
View.  The  seized  cars  of  arrested  16th  St. 
dealers  have  been  registered  in  these 
municipalities  and  police  assume  this  is  also  the 
source  of  supply.  Like  other  businesses  in  the 
city,  the  16th  St.  dealers  find  BART  proximity 
to  be  a major  asset.  Although  many  of  the 
heroin  customers  are  San  Francisco  residents, 
a large  portion  of  them,  like  the  dealers,  com- 
mute into  the  area  to  score.  BART  has  been  a 
plus  to  16th  St.  commerce,  in  a way  that  its 
planners  never  imagined.  Then  there  are  the 
young  kids  from  the  Burbs  — Concord  and 


ter  changing  Police  captains  at  Mis- 
sion Station  nine  times  in  the  last  ten  years  and 
declaring  war  on  crime  at  least  six  times  during 
that  same  period,  you  can  still  buy  some  of  the 
best  heroin  available  in  California  on  the 
streets  of  the  Mission  District  of  San  Francisco. 
The  only  thing  that  ever  seems  to  change  is  the 
location  of  the  heroin  market  and  the  method 
of  sale._ 

In  January  of  1994,  the  News  ran  a story 
with  a headline  identical  to  the  one  above. 
During  the  period  from  January  1 through 
June  30,  1994,  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  has  made  853  narcotics  arrests  in 
the  Mission  Police  District,  a figure  surpassed 
only  by  the  Tenderloin.  But,  roughly  70%  of 
those  arrested  were  never  prosecuted  and  the 
street  sale  of  heroin  and  cocaine  continues 
virtually  unabated. 

Even  more  ominous,  if  all  crime  is  con- 
sidered: for  the  year  ending  in  1993,  there 
were  3,943  Police  reports  filed  in  the  area 
bounded  by  15th,  19th,  South  Van  Ness  and 
Valencia  streets  and  over  5,000  police  reports 
have  been  filed  in  the  Mission  Police  District 
this  year  to  date. 

According  to  Captain  Gregory  Corrales, 
head  of  the  SFPD  Narcotics  Division,  the  big- 
gest challenge  for  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
jail  overcrowding.  Corrales  doesn’t  see  this  as 
the  District  Attorney’s  fault.  “The  system  is 
not  prosecuting  people  that  it  would  otherwise 


be  prosecuting  if  the  jails  were  not  full.  It’s 
really  frustrating  to  make  an  arrest  for  the  sale 
of  narcotics  only  to  discover  that  the  guy  is 
already  on  probation  for  three  other  sales. 
Street  dealers  are  making  a lot  of  money  with 
comparatively  little  risk.  Even  if  they  do  get 
caught,  chances  are  they  are  not  going  to  do 
any  time.  If  it  was  up  to  me,  these  guys  would 
be  in  State  Prison  the  first  time  that  they  vio- 
lated probation." 

CAPT.  SANTOS’  VIEW 

On  Monday,  August  8, 1 spent  a couple  of 
hours  with  Captain  Joaquin  Santos  at  Mission 
Police  Station.  The  preceedmg  week,  officers 
working  out  of  Mission  Police  Station 
generated  a stack  of  booking  slips  at  least  4 
inches  thick  plus  over  100  police  reports  for  the 
weekend  of  August  6 and  7 alone.  Captain 
Santos  was  personally  involved  in  at  least  30 
arrests  on  August  4 and  5.  The  list  of  alleged 
crimes  for  that  week  includes:  strong  arm  rob- 
bery, possession  of  heroin  and  cocaine  for  sale, 
assault  with  a deadly  weapon  — butcher  knife, 
domestic  violence  — false  imprisonment  with 
robbery  and  battery,  armed  robbery  with  gun, 
robbery  with  vicious  dog,  assault  with  deadly 
weapon  on  MUNI  bus  — 8 juveniles  arrested, 
burglary,  resisting  arrest  with  a concealed  gun, 
resisting  arrest  with  battery  on  a police  officer, 
armed  robbery  with  bottle,  drinking  and  drunk 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  6 


will  lead  a discussion  on  a proposed  curfew  for 
youth,  which  may  be  impractical  at  this  point. 
“There’s  not  enough  places  for  kids  logo,"  says 
Newlm.  “We  may  have  to  find  creative  fund- 
ing for  more  recreation  programs  first." 

State  law  PC272  holds  parents  responsible 
for  antisocial  activities  of  their  children.  At  a 
September  27  meeting,  the  Task  Force  will  ask 
neighbors  if  they  want  the  law  enforced,  along 
with  another  requiring  youth  arrested  for  graf- 
fiti to  do  community  service  cleaning  it  up. 

Although  the  number  of  dealers  on  16th 
Street  clearly  drops  when  police  activity  in- 
creases, some  activists  believe  enforcement - 
based  approaches  don’t  really  work.  Richard 
Marquez  of  A YU  DA  works  with  homeless 
substance  abusers,  day  laborers  and  others 
who  spend  their  days  on  the  street.  “The  real 
problem  is  the  City’s  revenue  is  being  raided  by 
corporations,  depleting  money  from  treatment 
and  prevention,"  he  says.  “You  have  to  look 
at  the  political  economy  of  San  Francisco.” 

Many  of  the  adults  buying  drugs  on  Mis- 
sion streets  have  held  jobs  and  supported 
families,  according  to  Marquez.  They  lost 
those  jobs  and  their  homes  due  to  the  City’s 
shift  from  a manufacturing  to  a service 
economy,  and,  “If  they  don’t  have  a support 
network  they  fall  through.  The  answer  is 
employment  and  housing  development,"  Mar- 
quez says.  “More  blue  uniforms  won’t  solve 
drug  addiction  when  people  don’t  have  a job, 
a place  to  live,  or  available  treatment 
programs." 

One  program  that  may  address  housing 
and  drug  abuse  focuses  on  Single-Room  Oc- 
cupancy (SRO)  hotels.  The  1,700  Mission 
SRO  residents  are  the  consumers  who  support 
the  drug  market  here.  As  many  as  80%  are 
substance  abusers  or  in  recovery.  SRO  owners 
have  historically  ignored  the  problems  as  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid.  But  an  innovative  pro- 
gram is  bringing  tenants,  owners,  and  service 
providers  together  to  improve  SRO  living  con- 
ditions and  help  residents  stay  off  drugs. 

“They’ve  identified  some  things  that  will 
help,”  says  Robin  Snyderman  of  the  Mission 
Housing  Development  Corporation.  “What 
people  do  in  their  rooms  is  their  business,  but 
each  hotel  needs  clean  and  sober  common 
spaces.  And  owners  need  to  apply  a better 
selection  criteria  for  new  tenants.” 

Although  many  owners  have  been  slow  to 
participate,  this  community-based  approach 
may  be  the  best  hope  for  reducing  drug  sales. 
“If  housing  can  create  a culture  that  supports 
people  not  using  drugs,"  says  Snyderman, 
“that’s  certainly  a big  help." 


Walnut  Creek  and  the  like  — who  cruise  by  in 
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he  24-hour  drug  market  around  16tl 
and  Mission  Streets  takes  a toll  on  residents 
businesses  and  social  services.  Renters  ant 
homeowners  face  daily  violence  and  uglifica 
lion  of  the  environment.  Businesses  have  then 
clientele  frightened  away,  while  drug-inspirec 
robberies  pose  a constant  danger.  Com 
munity-based  treatment  centers  suffer  be 
cause  their  clients  have  to  walk  a gauntlet  o; 
drug-sellers  to  get  to  their  programs. 

Each  of  these  groups  struggles  to  cope  ir 
their  own  way.  “Crime  in  the  neighborhooc 
really  affects  our  residents,”  says  Jorge  Solis 
case  manager  at  the  Dolores  Hotel.  “It  can  be 
very  scary  for  them  to  go  to  the  store  or  cash  z 
check.  We  have  shootings,  people  dealing  and 
using.  It’s  definitely  tough  for  people  who  have 
had  substance  abuse  problems  themselves." 

The  Dolores  Hotel  on  Woodward  Street  is 
home  to  54  formerly  homeless  people  who 
have  problems  with  mental  illness.  These  vul- 
nerable folks  have  begun  organizing.  They’re 
creating  a client  council  to  make  decisions 
about  Hotel  life.  They  go  on  outings,  hold 
parties  and  work  together  to  fix  the  place  up. 
A Project  SAFE  representative  makes  presen- 
tations once  a month  on  avoiding  violence. 
For  safety,  residents  now  accompany  each 
other  through  the  neighborhood. 

Lack  of  safety  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  small  businesses.  “I  feel  really  apprehen- 
sive," says  one  store  owner,  too  apprehensive 
to  give  his  name.  “The  dealers  can  be  really 
hostile."  The  drug  trade  frightens  customers 
away,  and  addicts  commit  crimes  ranging  from 
armed  robbery  to  walking  into  a restaurant  and 
taking  money  off  the  tables. 

Many  business  owners  have  joined  resi- 
dents, artists  and  service  providers  in  the  16th 
Street  Neighborhood  Revitalization  Associa- 
tion. Their  approach  focuses  on  stressing  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  community.  To  address 
substance  abuse,  they  will  hold  a health  and 
safety  fair  as  part  of  their  October  community 
celebration. 

Many  of  these  individuals  and  groups  also 
participate  in  the  16th  and  Mission  Com- 
munity Safety  Mini-Task  Force.  The  Task 
Force  is  pushing  for  more  police  to  give  Mis- 
sion Station  the  resources  to  suppress  the  drug 
trade.  “They  need  the  full  staffing  of  125  of- 
ficers,” says  Task  Force  coordinator  Ethel 
Newlin.  “They’re  spread  too  thin.” 

The  Task  Force  will  also  hold  two  com- 
munity conferences  on  crime-related  issues. 
On  August  30,  at  Horace  Mann  School,  they 
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Emergency  Care 
With  Less  Waiting 


When  an  emergency  health  problem  strikes,  come 
to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  You’ll  get  emergency  care  with 
less  waiting. 

Within  1 0 minutes  after  you  arrive,  an  emergency 
nurse  will  check  your  symptoms.  For  less  urgent  health 
problems  - like  a sprained  ankle,  a cold  or  the  flu  - 
you’ll  be  examined  by  a doctor  and  on  your  way, 
typically,  within  an  hour. 


Each  year,  St.  Luke’s  provides  more  emergency 
care  than  almost  any  other  San  Francisco  hospital. 
That’s  why  we  have  a specially  trained  doctor 
available  24-hours  a day  just 
for  children. 

We’re  specialists  at  Emer- 
gency Care.  We  hope  you’ll 
never  need  an  emergency 
room.  But  if  you  do,  why  not 
go  to  the  best? 
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IF 


STjukeS 

HOSPITAL 


Emergency  Department 
Army  & Valencia 

Se  Habla  Espafiol 


RECYCLE 
YOUR  OLD 
PHONE  BOOKS 

Curbside: 

Put  them  in 

paper  bags  Apartments: 

with  your  paper  Put  them  in  the  

recyclables.  large  grey  paper  Businesses: 

recycling  container  call  554-61 93 
in  your  building.  for  information 

on  pick  up  ser- 
vice and  a list  of 
recycling  centers 
that  accept 
phone  books. 


San  Francisco 

RECYCLING 


PROGRAM 


1145  Marker  St.  #401 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
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in  public.  No  wonder  they  don’t  have  time  to 
chase  the  drug  dealers  off  of  16th  Street. 

WHY  SELL  DRUGS 
ON  16TH  STREET? 

Santos,  an  immigrant  himself,  noted  with 
considerable  frustration  that  most  of  those  ar- 
rested for  street  sales  of  narcotics  are  in  the 
country  illegally.  “The  vast  majority  of  im- 
migrants present  in  the  Mission  are  not  in- 
volved in  illegal  activity.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
immigrants  living  here  have  been  requesting 
Police  assistance  and  offering  to  assist  us  in  our 
efforts  against  the  street  dealers.  But,  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  seven  out  of  ten  people  that  we 
arrest  for  selling  dope  in  the  16th  and  Julian 
area  (and  7 out  of  10  in  the  Dolores  Park  area) 
are  undocumented.  Even  though  arrests  are 
being  made,  there  is  nobody  to  hear  the  cases 
and  no  place  to  lock  up  the  people  that  are 
convicted.  The  word  is  out:  Come  to  America, 
break  the  law,  pay  no  fine  because  you  have 
nothing,  and  do  no  jail  time.  What  do  you 
think  would  happen  to  Andy  Solow  if  he  sold 
dope  on  a street  corner  in  Mexico?” 

WHAT  WOULD  IT  TAKE? 

According  to  Captain  Santos,  in  the  cur- 
rent environment  on  16th  Street,  there  is  so 
much  drug  dealing  going  on  that  police  officers 
can’t  stay  in  the  area  for  more  than  five 
minutes  without  making  an  arrest.  Once  they 
have  a prisoner  in  custody,  the  officers  must 
transport  the  prisoner  to  Mission  Station  for 
booking,  leaving  their  beat  unattended  for  at 
least  an  hour.  Santos  says  that  if  he  had  a 
dozen  extra  officers,  he  could  leave  some  on 
continuous  patrol  in  the  area  and  within  a 


couple  of  weeks,  the  dealers  would  find  other 
locations  and  methods  that  are  not  so  blatant. 

CPOP  FLOPS 

A few  years  ago,  the  City  fathers  were 
calling  this  idea  the  CPOP  program.  1 guess 
what  they  really  meant  was  that  as  long  as 
nobody  is  dealing  drugs  on  the  street  corners 
in  Pacific  Heights,  there’s  no  need  for  a CPOP 
program.  Who  cares  if  someone’s  house  gets 
firebombed  or  if  some  little  old  lady  ends  up 
brain  dead  on  the  sidewalk  outside  a neighbor- 
hood park  in  the  Mission.  We  can  always 
pretend  that  we  didn’t  know  things  were  so 
bad,  blame  the  Police,  and  then  pretend  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem. 

So,  after  more  than  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous complaints,  Mission  Station  is  still 
roughly  20  officers  short  of  full  strength  which 
should  be  a minimum  of  125  officers  based  on 
the  number  of  calls  for  police  service  and  ar- 
rests being  made  in  the  Mission  police  district. 

As  long  as  people  continue  to  buy  drugs, 
someone  will  always  step  forward  to  sell  them. 
Maybe  this  country  should  give  up  the  war  on 
drugs,  make  all  of  the  drugs  legal,  and  .give 
them  away  for  free.  The  result  might  be  a lot 
of  dead  drug  addicts.  But,  at  least  we  would 
have  plenty  of  money  available  for  drug  treat- 
ment programs  to  help  the  people  who  didn’t 
OD  and  addicts  wouldn’t  be  running  around 
the  City  mugging  little  old  ladies  and  stealing 
everything  that  isn’t  nailed  down  just  so  they 
can  pay  for  their  next  fix. 

All  we  do  now  is  build  more  jails. 


DEJA  VU 
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cars,  having  gotten  the  word,  even  across  the 
Bay,  that  16th  St.is  the  place  to  cop  Chiva,  the 
street  name  for  heroin. 

PACK  ANIMALS 

Local  youth  can  and  do  get  in  on  the  action 
as  lookouts,  runners,  and  general  gophers,  but 
most  of  this  work  is  taken  up  by  older  burned 
out  users,  commonly  called  hooks.  These  are 
the  guys  who  mumble,  “Outfits,  outfits,  out- 
fits,” as  you  pass  them  on  the  street.  An  outfit 
is  a syringe,  needle,  and  the  essential  odds  and 
ends  of  shooting  up.  The  hooks  connect  the 
dealer  with  the  customer,  and  sometimes  serve 
as  mules  keeping  possession  of  the  drugs  when 
the  dealer  for  one  reason  or  another  feels  it  is 
unsafe. 

When  a single  transaction  involves  the 
dealer,  the  hooks,  a lookout,  and  one  or  two 
customers,  the  whole  sidewalk  can  be  taken  up 
and  only  the  most  foolhardy  soul  is  going  to 
nudge  his  way  past  this  little  coterie  of  com- 
merce. 

Exactly  how  much  a physical  danger  the 
ratpacks  pose  is  difficult  to  say.  The  intimida- 
tion factor  created  by  four  or  five  hard-nosed 
types  grouped  together  seems  to  have  made 
the  use  of  guns  less  necessary  and  therefore 
less  common.  Observers  of  this  subculture  also 
theorize  that  dealers  know  being  busted  on  a 
weapons  charge  could,  even  in  San  Francisco’s 
revolving  door  criminal  justice  system,  carry 
some  real  jail  time  and  have  opted  for  the  labor 
intensive  ratpack  business  style.  This,  of 
course,  can  change  and  change  quickly. 

No  modern  business  can  survive  without  a 
good  communications  system  and  the  16th  St. 
dealers  are  no  exception.  Between  Albion  and 
Capp  St.  along  16th,  a stretch  of  only  two 
blocks,  there  are  a total  of  25  pay  telephones, 
a concentration  that  is  probably  unmatched 
anywhere  in  the  city.  Aggressive  phone  sales 
people  and  businesses  gullible  enough  to  buy 
their  pitches  have  created  a com m unicat ions- 
friendly  environment  for  dealers.  Efforts  to 
have  pay  phones  switched  to  call  out  only  are 
thwarted  by  the  fact  most  of  these  guys  have 
pagers.  A bicycle  messenger  system  is  also  in 
evidence,  giving  dealers  quick  accesses  to  in- 
ventories that  are  sometimes  stockpiled  a few 
blocks  away. 

While  heroin  dealers  share  some  charac- 
teristics of  legitimate  businesses,  they  do  not 


share  local  merchants’  concerns  about  an  un- 
derstaffed police  district  or  overcrowded  city 
jails.  The  current  group  of  dealers  on  16th  St. 
seem  to  thrive  on  arrest  and  the  very  brief 
period  of  incarceration  that  usually  entails. 

Some  of  them  have  even  managed  to  make 
more  money  from  it.  A common  practice  is  for 
dealers  to  carry  a number  of  small  balloons  of 
heroin,  and  occasionally  cocaine,  in  their 
mouths,  spitting  it  out  when  a buyer  comes 
along  with  some  the  cash. 

Such  dealers,  when  arrested,  often  have 
time  to  swallow  their  stash.  While  waiting  in  jail 
for  the  almost  inevitable  release,  they  can 
sometimes  retrieve  their  merchandise  when  it 
comes  out  the  other  end  in  the  truly  disgusting 
but  descriptively  named  process:  “picking  up 
sailors  from  the  submarine.”  The  recaptured 
wares  are  then  tidied  up  a bit  and  marketed 
within  the  jail,  where  the  going  price  is  even 
higher  than  on  the  street.  They’re  dirtbags  but 
they’re  adaptive  dirtbags. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  picture  is  that 
these  people  are  truly  disloyal  to  their  own  kind 
and,  when  facing  hard  time  in  state  prison,  half 
the  time  will  inform  on  their  friends  to  save 
themselves.  Persistent  pressure  from  Mission 
Station  is  beginning  to  make  this  happen  at  an 
increasing  rate,  so  it’s  possible  some  of  the 
ratpacks  will  devour  themselves. 

OUT  OF  CONTROL 

Clearly  the  situation  is  out  of  control  and 
has  been  for  sometime.  It  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  that  the  drug  problems  of  any  inner  city 
neighborhood  are  ever  going  to  be  permanent- 
ly done  away  with  or  that  a high-handed,  moral 
stand  about  legalization  is  going  yield  results 
before  large  portions  of  our  community  are 
overrun  by  lowlife  scum.  But  it  seems 
reasonable  that  some  variation  of  the  state  of 
harm  reduction  be  implemented  here.  In  the 
two  instances  in  1992  and  1993,  drug  dealers 
were  able  dominate  a highly  visible  portion  of 
the  public  life  of  the  Mission  until  one  of  our 
neighbors  was  the  target  of  a brutal  and 
cowardly  attack.  It  should  not  be  necessary  that 
somebody  be  killed  or  maimed  before  effective 
action  is  taken;  we  should  not  be  required  to 
offer  a human  sacrifice  just  to  get  a tolerable 
degree  of  public  safety.  It  is  realistic  to  expect 
that  the  Mission  receive  a fair  share  of  city 
services  and  resources  to  run  the  ratpacks  off 
of  16th  St.  and  prevent  them  from  controlling 
any  other  part  of  this  community. 


IT  S II  HUMAN  THING 


Be  an  HIVolunteer. 
Call  (415)  864-CARE. 
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SNAP 

SH 


By  Robin 
Snyderman 

TS 


as  inspired  by  Snap  the  Wonder  Dog 


GIVING  PAW 

If  you’ve  been  to  a meeting  with  Snap 
the  Wonder  Dog,  you  know  that  she  gives  a lot 
of  Paw.  It’s  a disturbance,  I know,  but  it’s  her 
way  of  Seeking  Attention  when  she  feels  she 
needs  it.  She  Gives  Paw.  It’s  direct.  It’s 
strong.  It  says,  "Hey.  I require  something  of 
you.  Give  it  to  me." 

I consider  this  gesture  a pretty  basic  com- 
munication skill,  albeit  annoying  at  times. 

TEARING  IT  UP 

Some  dogs  never  learn  to  Give  Paw.  Near- 
ly my  whole  neighborhood  was  kept  awake  last 
week,  for  example,  by  the  Rotweiler  next  door. 
Me  was  howling,  yapping  and  Tearing  It  Up  in 
his  back  yard.  He’s  big  and  loud  and  no  one 
likes  to  near  him.  . .not  even  the  family  who 
feeds  and  shelters  him. 

I’d  love  to  teach  this  dog  how  to  simply  Sit 
Down  and  Give  some  Paw. . .but  I don’t  trust 
him. 

Can  you  cultivate  communication  skills 
with  someone  (dog  Q£  human)  if  you  don’t 
trust  them? 

SITTING  DOWN 
WITH  THE  AGENCY 

This  is  the  challenge  facing  the  Mission 
now  on  various  fronts:  Can  we  establish  agree- 
ment on  critical  issues  facing  our  future?  Can 
we  communicate  with  people  and  agencies 
with  whom  we  disagree,  and  sometimes  even 
disrespect?  If  so.  ..HOW? 

Perhaps  you've  already  heard  about  the 
“exploratory  discussion”  held  at  the  Victoria 
Theater  on  August  18th.  It  was  the  follow-up 
to  a similar  gathering  held  at  the  Mission 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  in  July.  The 
goal  was  to  examine  what  it  means  for  any  (or 
all)  of  the  Mission  to  be  designated  as  a survey 
area  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Pretty  potent  stuff  no  matter  which  way 
you  look  at  it . Those  who  take  a historical  view 
look  to  the  Agency’s  reputation  from  the  60’s 
and  70’s:  lots  of  desecration  and  displacement. 
A woeful  misuse  of  powerful  tools.  Those 
focusing  on  recent  Agency  achievements  in 
other  neighborhoods  and/or  future  projects  in 
the  Mission  see  valuable  tools  and  resources 
that  our  neighborhood  can  use  in  revitalizing 
its  vacant  theaters,  rundown  commercial  strips 
and  slum  housing. 

Unfortunately,  if  you  did  hear  about  the 
August  18  meeting  from  someone  who  was 
present  — you  probably  learned  that  the  tur- 
nout was  low,  that  outreach  was  lamentable 
(not  even  the  New  Mission  News,  Horizonies, 
or  many  folks  who  signed-in  at  the  previous 
meeting  received  announcements),  and  that 
several  Mission  loyalists  felt  upset  with  both 
the  City  (for  under-serving  them)  and  their 
neighbors  (for  under-appreciating  them). 

It’s  all  true.  Nonetheless,  the  evening  con- 
tained some  poignant  moments.  For  me,  the 
meeting  peaked  when  one  hostile  Mission  resi- 
dent demanded  that  Redevelopment  Agency 
staff  answer,  “Why  should  we  trust  you?” 

The  response  from  staffer  Bob  Gambel? 
“You  shouldn’t.”  And  the  response  from 
those  in  the  audience?Total  silence.  . .for  at 
least  5 seconds,  until  he  went  on  to  clarify  who 
he  thought  we  must  trust.  “You  must  develop 
a process  that  works  for  you,”  he  explained, 
one  that  the  Mission  as  a community  can 
agree  upon. 

SITTING  DOWN 
WITH  EACH  OTHER 

While  such  advice  rang  true,  it  became 
slightly  easier  to  imagine  after  Ray  Colcmcnar 
and  John  Elberling  of  the  South  of  Market 
Problem  Solving  Council  (SOMPSC)  shared 
some  pertinent  experience  about  their  com- 
munity process,  and  why  it  works  for  them.  For 
starters,  SOMPSC  was  formed  before  the 


Redevelopment  Agency  entered  into  dialogue 
with  those  who  live  and  work  in  the  South  of 
Market.  In  1987,  the  SOMPSC  began  pulling 
the  community  together  to  agree  upon  goals 
and  priorities.  In  1989,  after  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake,  the  Agency  was  asked  to  help 
SOMPSC  and  the  community  realize  the 
dreams  already  agreed  upon. 

Another  poignant  moment  in  the  meeting 
occurred  when  Ray  Colemenar  explained  that, 
in  the  South  of  Market,  recommendations  are 
not  made  to  the  Agency  unless  there  is  consen- 
sus among  the  SOMPSC.  When  asked  to  list 
the  criteria  for  participating  in  the  SOMPSC 
and  to  define  consensus,  Colemenar  explained 
that  the  Council  was  open  to  anyone  inter- 
ested, and  that  consensus  is  defined  as  “una- 
nimity.” Nervous  laughter  filled  the  room.  In 
our  neighborhood,  people  asserted,  this  would 
be  impossible. 

TEARING  UP 
EACH  OTHER 

Indeed,  this  concept  of  unanimity  and 
cohesion  is  pervasive.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
two  major  newspapers  in  our  neighborhood 
seem  not  only  to  be  covering  the  same  news 
stories,  but  also  to  be  arriving  at  the  same 
analysis  of  these  stories  — independent  of 
each  other.  The  common  theme?  The  need 
to  communicate  constructively. 

Case  in  point:  Both  the  New  Mission  News 
and  Honzontes  have  been  following  the  joint 
venture  created  between  the  Good  Samaritan 
Family  Resource  Center  and  Mission  Housing 
Development  Corporations  to  develop  a new 
family  resource  center  and  20  units  of  affor- 
dable family  housing. 

Both  papers  covered  the  twelve  public 
hearings  before  four  different  commissions 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  out- 
pouring of  public  support  for  the  project.  Both 
papers  also  noted  the  persistent  obstructionist 
tactics  utilized  by  a handful  of  opponents  at 
every  juncture.  The  case  finally  was  pushed  to 

the  superior  court,  and  on  August  10th  the 
Judge  ruled  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the 
project,  stating  that  “this  is  not  a marginal 
case."  On  Friday,  August  Nth,  the  opponents 
from  Inner  Mission  Neighbors  nonetheless 
filed  an  appeal. 

Victor  Miller,  Editor  of  the  New  Mission 
News  hones  in  the  critical  issue.  “If  people  are 
going  to  be  this  vicious  and  this  divisive  over  a 
single  project,  the  prospects  for  accomplishing 
anything  major  are  pretty  poor.  . Nasty 
neighborhood  infighting  should  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.” 

Juan  Pifrare,  Editor  of  Horizontes  agrees. 
“Because  we  haven’t  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
plan  or  an  agenda,  we  can’t  get  [Redevelop- 
ment Agency]  money.  . . . There  are  groups 
such  as  the  Inner  Mission  that  are  self-serving, 
and  only  interested  in  their  own  little  proper- 
ties and  turfs.  They  don’t  represent  the  com- 
munity, and  are  constantly  obstructionist. 
They  are  against  affordable  housing,  ant-im- 
migrant, homophobic. . .and  very  divisive.” 

When  reminded  of  a July  article  in  his 
colleague's  paper  (See  “How  the  Mission 
Voted,"  New  Mission  News!.  Pifarre  further 
pointed  out  that  "Mission  voters  are  not  rep- 
resented by  these  obstructionist  tactics.  Mis- 
sion voters  are  pro-renter,  progressive  and 
have  compassion  for  affordable  housing  and 
those  with  special  needs  and  different  back- 
grounds.” 

It's  way  too  easy  to  separate  ourselves  from 
a perceived  bad  guy. . .and  place  blame.  The 
Obstructionists  or  the  City?  Non-Profit  Agen- 
cies or  people  without  pooper-scoopers? 

But  as  a community,  we  deserve  better  and 
can  accordingly  work  a little  harder  at  pulling 
together,  and  not  ripping  apart. 

With  paw,  persistence,  and  practice,  even 
Snap  the  Wonder  Dog  can  peacefully  meet  her 
needs.  Imagine  what  we  might  pull  off  as  a 
neighborhood. . .with  a little  patience,  respect, 
and  cooperation.  Isn’t  it  worth  a try? 


MING'S  GARDEN  RESAURANT 

SPECIALTY  KOREAN  CHICKEN 


COM  I DA  PARA  LLEVAR 

ABIERTO  SIETE  DIAS 
11 :00  AM -8:30  PM 

SE  HABLA  ESPANOL. 

TIENES  LA  MEJOR 
COM  I DA  CUANDOTU 
VIENES  A COMER. 


FOOD  TO  TAKE  OUT 

OPEN  SEVEN 
DAYS  A WEEK 
11:00  AM -8:30  PM 

CUSTOMER 

PARKING 

AVAILABLE 


2172  MISSION  STREET  TEL:  863-3700 

— 


3227  16TH  ST.  @ GUERRERO 

OPEN  11  AM  TO  12  PM 

FREE  DELIVERY  255-1600 


FANTASTIC 
ONCE  A MONTH 
CLOTHING  SALE! 

OVER  5,000  JEANS  • JACKETS  • 501S 
SHIRTS  • BLOUSES  • SLACKS, 
ALSO  SHOES  • BOOTS  • BACKPACKS 
(Yes,  dealers  are  welcome). 


SAT.  SEPT.  3rd,  10  am  till  4 pm  ONLY. 

NOTHING  OVER  $5.00 

Also  check  out  our  wide  selection  of  books, 
records,  tapes  and  household  items.  Collectables 
and  furniture,  too!!  It’s  a fun  place  to  explore! 
Come  meet  our  fun  staff. 

HOURS:  10-7  7 days 

3469 -18th  Street 

(Bet.  Valencia  & Mission  Sts.) 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  THE 
RECENT  UNPLEASANTNESS 


by  Victor  Miller 

In  case  you  were  away  this  Summer  and 
missed  all  the  excitement,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian  launched  a nasty  and  sleazy 
(even  by  Guardian  standards)  attack  on  the  1 1 
neighborhood  newspapers,  including  this  one, 
that  make  up  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Newspaper  Association.  The  cause  of  the 
Guardian’s  wrath  was  their  discovery  that  As- 
sociation members  had  been  meeting  with  and 
getting  advertising  money  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Jobs,  a political  lobby  for  San 
Francisco’s  23  largest  employers.  This  was 
really  no  secret  since  we  have  been  running 
JOBS  ads  for  a couple  of  years  now,  usually  but 
not  always  as  co-sponsors  when  we  could  arrive 
at  a mutually  agreeable  message.  But  the 
Guardian,  experiencing  either  a slow  news 
week  or  an  unusually  virulent  outbreak  of 
political  correctness,  decided  to  play  this  up 
bigger  than  the  discovery  of  extraterrestrial 
life. 

The  cover  story  of  the  July  13  SFBG 
started  off  with  the  usual  sensationalistic  head- 
line, “Hostile  Takeover,”  followed  by  a 
preachy  piece  about  how  big  business  seeks  to 
influence  political  decisions  by  giving  out 
money,  hardly  a revelation,  just  the  typically- 
Guardian  tedious  overtreatment  of  the  ob- 
vious. They  did  have  some  gee  whiz  copies  of 
Internal  documents  from  JOBS  that  looked 
impressive  but  had  actually  already  been  pub- 
lished weeks  before  in  Larry  Bush's 
“Citireport",  a superior  newsletter  on  city 
politics.  The  Guardian  team  that  put  the  story 
together  nonetheless  referred  to  it  as  investiga- 
tive reporting  and  editor  Brugman,  getting 
really  full  of  himself,  even  compared  it  to  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

Some  of  the  documents  the  Guardian  had 
obtained  from  Bush  alerted  them  to  the  fact 
that  the  neighborhood  papers  had  been  meet- 
ing with  JOBS  for  the  past  couple  of  years  and 
getting  ads  as  a result.  The  Guardian  ranted 
and  raved  that  the  neighborhood  papers  had 
been  “bought  off”  and  "co-opted”  and,  in  a 
pretty  stupid  arithmetic  mistake,  blew  up  the 
amount  of  JOBS-related  corporate  ad  revenue 
by  500%.  They  made  considerably  less  than  an 
honest  effort  to  get  our  comments  beforehand 
— the  New  Mission  News  was  in  fact  contacted 
when  the  “Hostile  Takeover”  issue  was  already 
at  the  printers.  Of  course,  when  you’re 
engaged  in  a smear  campaign  against  some- 
one, the  last  thing  you  want  to  hear  is  what  they 


have  to  say.  The  Guardian’s  blatant  bit  of  libel 
was  not  supported  by  a shred  of  evidence  that 
the  editorial  view  point  of  single  paper  was  any 
different  than  it  had  been  before  the  JOBS  ads 
ran. 

David  Ish,  editor  of  the  New  Fillmore, 
brought  up  this  very  point  at  a workshop  on 
libel  shortly  after  the  article  appeared.  Accord- 
ing to  Ish,  the  attorneys  conducting  the 
workshop  admitted  the  neighborhood  papers 
had  a good  libel  case  against  the  Guardian. 
They  did  so  rather  uneasily  since  it  was  a Guar- 
dian sponsored  workshop  and  they  were  the 
Guardian’s  lawyers.  1'his  has  gave  all  us  injured 
parties  pause  to  consider  the  sticky  issue  of  a 
drawn  out  legal  battle. 

The  Guardian,  probably  feeling  the  weak- 
ness of  its  position,  published,  after  some 
delay,  the  angry  letters  of  response  from  neigh- 
borhood papers,  including  the  New  Mission 
News,  in  its  August  3 issue.  There  was  also  a 
weak  and  whiny  but  failed  attempt  to  substan- 
tiate the  original  charges  and  a revisionist  view 
of  the  affair  by  Tim  Redmond,  who  was  willing 
to  allow  that  maybe  all  the  neighborhood 
editors  were  just  blindsided  dupes  and  not  cor- 
rupt tools  of  evil  plutocrats.  I think  I prefer  the 
latter  libel.  In  the  same  issue,  political  activist 
Sue  Hestor  officially  expelled  all  SF  Neighbor- 
hood Newspaper  Association  members  from 
the  progressive  movement  (the  horror,  the 
horror). 

It  seems  to  me  the  Guardian  resents  the 
fact  that  smaller  grassroots  papers  do  not  mir- 
ror exactly  its  editorial  point  of  view  on  every 
issue  and,  being  the  type  of  conspiracy  oriented 
publication  it  is,  the  Guardian  has  created  a 
JOBS\neighborhood  paper  plot  fantasy  to  ex- 
plain and  discredit  dissenting  opinion.  In  a 
televised  debate  on  this  whole  mess,  Martin 
Espinosa,  one  of  the  Guardian  “investigative" 
reporters  covering  the  JOBS  story,  gave  as  the 
sole  evidence  that  neighborhood  papers  had 
been  bought  off  his  failure  to  find  sufficient 
criticism  of  the  Pelosi  Plan  for  the  Presidio  or 
enough  articles  critical  of  JOBS  members  in 
the  neighborhood  papers.  (The  New  Mission 
News  and  other  neighborhood  papers  have  in 
fact  been  quite  critical  of  UCSF,  which  was 
until  recently  a JOBS  member.)  The  line  of 
reasoning  here  is:  since  the  neighborhood 
papers  have  not  pursued  the  same  issues  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Guardian,  the  only  explana- 
tion can  be  that  we  are  the  paid  agents  of  The 
Conspiracy.  This  is  the  Neo-McCarthy  mumbo 
jumbo  of  the  politically  correct  high  sheriffs  of 
the  90’s. 
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208  Valencia  Street  • San  Francisco,  CA  94105  • 1415)  864-5402 


GRAND 
OPENING 

OUR  SPECIALTY 
FRENCH  LASAGNA 
WITH  GOAT 
CHEESE  $5.00 


You’ve  never  really  tried  Mexican  Food  until  you’ve  been  to: 

PUERTO  ALEGRE  RESTAURANT  No.  1 


NOW  SERVING  THE 

BEST  MARGARITAS 

IN  THE  BAY  AREA 


546  VALENCIA  ST. 


255-8201 


MIKE’S 

NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  CORNER 

STORE 

24 

FRIENDLY  SERVICE 
FAIR  PRICES 

IMPORTED  BEER  AND  WINE 

r. 

199  MISSION  @ 21st.  SI 

HOUSING 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ONE 

couldn’t  go  to  people  with  AIDS.  One 
woman  wanted  to  know  how  AIDS  patients 
would  fare  living  in  a development  without 
on-site  professional  care. 

One  million  dollars  of  the  funding  for  the 
21st  and  South  Van  Ness  proposal  comes  from 
a Federal  fund  called  Housing  Opportunities 
for  People  with  Aids  (HOPWA),  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  City.  (An  additional  $1.5 
million  comes  from  the  Mayor’s  Office  of 
Housing  and  $3. 18  million  comes  from  private 
investor  tax  credits.)  This  would  be  the  first 
project  to  utilize  the  HOPWA  funds  for  new 
construction.  A failure  of  housing  groups  and 
AIDS  groups  to  coordinate  efforts  left  the 
1992  and  1993  allocations  unspent.  AIDS 
tenants  would  be  referred  from  a number  of 
different  health  care  facilities  and  would  there- 
fore be  linked  up  with  care  services,  even 
though  no  on-site  services  are  to  be  provided. 
The  San  Francisco  Aids  Foundation  has  en- 
dorsed the  project. 

Hernandez  claims  the  building’s  tenants 


will,  like  tenants  of  other  MHDC  housing, 
reflect  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  said  87%  of  the  applica- 
tions for  apartments  in  another  MHDC 
development,  currently  under  construction 
near  16th  and  Valencia,  have  come  from  Mis- 
sion residents. 

MHDC  anticipates  96%  of  the  develop- 
ment budget  will  go  to  San  Francisco  firms  and 
70%  to  minority-owned  or  women-owned 
enterprises.  Hiring  of  local  residents  during 
construction  will  be  maximized  by  working 
with  Mission  Hiring  Hall,  whose  Residential 
Hiring  Plan  calls  for  apprentice  construction 
jobs  for  all  trades. 

Nonetheless,  density  and  design  issues  can 
be  expected  to  fuel  a heated  debate  about  the 
plan  for  21st  and  South  Van  Ness.  Over  the 
next  few  months,  MHDC  is  going  to  have  to  do 
some  extremely  tough  negotiating  with  com- 
munity residents  to  avoid  another  protracted 
political  battle  and  challenge  in  the  courts.  An 
enormous  banner  at  the  August  9th  meeting 
asked  for  contributions  to  an  opposition  war 
chest  and  several  thousand  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  pledged. 


1899  MISSION  ST.  (AT15TH) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 


OUTSTANDING 
SELECTION  OF 
ORGANICALLY 
GROWN  FRUITS 
AND 

VEGETABLES 

AT 

AFFORDABLE 

PRICES 


HSOOUN1S 
ON  MOST  CASE  OR 
BULK  ITEM  PURCHASES 


THE 

store  hours  mocL-sat  9KX>  - 8:30 
sun.  IOOO-8JO 

phone  (415)  863-0620 


NEW  TO  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

SHEAR  DELIGHT 

A Full  Service  Hairstyling  Salon 

SAVE  $10  OFF  THE  TOP  with  this  Ad 
(Expires  10/30/94) 


Shampoo,  Haircut  & Style 
Perm  & Haircut 
Color  & Haircut 
Highlight  & Haircut 


REG.  $30 
REG.  $70 
REG.  $50 
REG.  $60 


NOW  $20 
NOW  $60 
NOW  $40 
NOW  $50  & up 


3414  - 22nd  Street,  S.F. 


(Between  Guerrero  & Dolores) 

(415)  285-4243 


GANGSPF.AK 

NEW 

IMAGES 

Que  vivan!  We  must  survive,  homeboys 
and  homegirls.  We  are  the  dreams,  we  are  the 
vista  de  Aztlan.  We  are  the  creators,  and  in- 
novators of  the  movimiento.  We  must  change 
our  future  by  working  on  the  present.  Our 
past  has  been  death  and  our  present  death.  So 
now  with  the  "187  propositions”  and  the  “3 
strikes  your  out”  bill  cracking  down  on 
Latino/Chicanos,  we  must  create,  innovate, 
and  survive.  We  are  the  future,  but  we  are 
destroying  our  minds,  bodies,  and  souls  with 
ignorance.  Please,  I beg  you  to  seek  out 
KNOWLEDGE!  Our  enemies  have  shut  us 
up  and  are  about  to  shut  us  out.  But  we  must 
find  a way  to  dig  for  the  truth,  our  future,  and 
our  own  unity. 

If  unity  between  rival  gangs  is  the  answer, 
then  “Orale,  esta  firme!”  I don’t  say  unity  is 
our  only  answer,  but  it  is  our  most  powerful 
weapon,  because  if  we  unite  to  kill  or  destroy 
an  image  of  another  race  and  oppress  them, 
then  we  are  only  doing  what  is  put  forth  to  us 
in  the  savage  brutality  that  occurs  everyday  in 
the  streets  of  San  Pancho  (San  Francisco),  and 
across  the  nation.  Only  we  can  make  grassroot 
solutions;  we  can  not,  and  should  not,  wait  for 
the  government  to  help  our  cause.  That  is  why 
we  must  build  Aztlan  to  reward  ourselves  in 
our  beautiful  creations. 

We  desperately  need  education  in  order  to 
help  our  carnales  on  the  calles  (streets)  and  in 
the  pintas  (prisons).  It  is  essential  for  our 
young  homeboys  to  become  educated  in 
school  because  they  will  have  twice  the  educa- 
tion that  others  have.  As  the  violence  occurs 
on  the  streets,  they  will  be  schooled  and  be- 
come educated  to  the  social  problems  raza  has, 
too.  Each  word,  phrase,  equation  and  answer 
those  homeboys  and  homegirls  learn  makes  us 


ever  closer  to  our  solution  as  a people. 

Our  predecessors  have  struggled  through 
many  racist  and  discriminatory  policies  and 
they  have  achieved  many  valuable  and  impera- 
tive rights  and  freedoms,  but  there  is  much 
more  work  to  be  done.  Sometimes  I believe 
our  carnales/camalas  forget  that  there  was  a 
time  we  could  not  go  to  the  same  schools  as 
others  or  sit  at  certain  places,  or  drive  in  a 
certain  area  because  police  officers  would  ar- 
rest and  beat  our  people.  I sometimes  think 
that  people  take  the  freedoms  for  granted  so 
much  so  that  they  can  fight  each  other  because 
of  STUPID  ASS  COLORS  and  forget  that  we 
are  still  considered  second-class,  wetbacks,  and 
foreigners  to  some  people  in  Amerikkka.  My 
brown  people  hold  me  back  more  than  any 
Anglo  does  by  not  uniting.  Rights  and 
freedoms  are  only  part  of  our  new  struggle:  the 
real  problem  is  ourselves. 

If  police  harass  us,  its  only  because  we’ve 
earned  it  by  doing  nothing  on  the  streets  but 
claim.  WAKE  UP!  Be  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  problem,  not  more  of  a burden  to  our 
carnales.  If  a homeboy  sits  outside  with  his 
colors  on  and  claims  his  rag,  then  he  is  saying 
to  society:  I am  a drug  dealer,  thief,  and  a killer. 
If  he  is  or  if  he  isn’t,  those  things  don’t  matter. 
The  point  is  the  image  he  portrays  when  he’s 
there.  If  he  is,  then  it  only  makes  the  so  called 
experts  correct  in  their  thinking  that  all  our 
people  are  savage.  It  is  that  image  that  police 
see  and  nothing  else.  It  is  that  cold-hearted 
image  that  society  sees  and  nothing  else.  That 
image  has  killed  homeboys  because  they  play 
into  those  harsh,  real,  deadly  roles.  People 
play  into  those  images  and  believe  it  is  good 
when  in  reality  it  is  not. 

What  we  must  do  is  venture  to  find  new 
images  for  ourselves.  We  must  change  if  we 
are  to  survive.  We  must  look  into  new  ideas, 
traditions,  and  create  new  roles  to  play  into. 
Visualize  new  dreams  and  altitudes  towards 
each  other  and  become  truly  a new  people.  If 
we  disburse  from  the  streets  and  reassemble  in 
our  homes  to  create  businesses  and  find  jobs 
even  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  then  we  are  creating 
a new  image.  Then  when  the  police  come  to 
investigate,  thev  can  no  longer  stop  you  for 
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SALVADOR 
DELI 

FEATURING 
SEIZURE  SALAD 

IMPLANT  PARMESAN 
MIGRAINE  BREAD 
WITH  LIBERACHEESE 


577  VALENCIA  ST. 

HOURS:  MONDAY -THURSDAY  11AM -11PM 
FRIDAY  & SATURDAY  11AM -4AM 
SUNDAY  10AM  - 10PM 


claiming  that  old  image  because  you  have 
changed  it.  We  will  have  justice  on  our  side 
protecting  the  common  man,  protecting  us 
from  our  racist  oppressors.  If  we  don’t  do  this, 
ve  will  continue  in  our  trend  of  “you  kill  my 


brother,  I kill  your  brother. ' whicn  is  stupiuny 
on  our  part  because  your  brother  is  my  brother 
and  we  are  “RAZA”. 

BY  ROBERTO  ELIGIO  ALFARO 


1" 

FF 

XPCSEC 

B/UU  photographic  servicos 

425  South  Van  Ness  SanFrancisco,  Ca.  94103 

1 

Ph.  (415)  487-9996  Fax  (415)  487-9997 

BOOKS 

— h— 

572  Yalencia  Slieel 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
415  863-9933 

1— 

ffe  Boy,  Selli  Trade 
Book  Search  Serrice 

'Y— t— 

'*M-F  10  - 10 
SAT.  & SUN.  11-10 

h- 

Henry  Hollander  Prop. 


You  are  Welcome  at  Mission  Dental  Building  for 
all  Phases  of  Dentistry  • 2440  Mission  St.  285-9900 

1 Peter  Rengstorff,  D.D.S.  Robert  C.  Ceniceros,  D.D.S.  • 
Ramona  L.  Lauron,  R.D.H.  Bryan  Aranl,  D.D.S. 

OPEN  MON-SAT  9-5 


^ANZA  NlT4 

USED  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 

BUY  OR  TRADE 


Old  Photos,  Ephemera, 
Postcards,  Vintage  Pulp, 
Sheet  Music,  Comics  & 
Underground  Comix 


Hours;  Noon  ro  9.00  pm  Daily 

David  Gaines 
Wayne  Haider 

3686  20^  Street  (at  Guerrero) 

San  Francisco,  CA  941  10  (415)  648-0957 
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24th  STREET  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 


cordially  invites  you , 
your  family  and  friends 
to  come  to  24th  Street  and 
meet  us  at: 


FESTIVAL  de  las  AMERICAS 

(24th  Street  Merchants'  Fair) 

Share  our  heritage  and  enjoy  the  crafts, 
the  music,  the  food  and  the  celebration! 

SEPTEMBER  18th,  1994  • 10 -6  pm 
For  information  call:  (415)  826-1401 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18TH  10  PM 
INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 
SPECIAL  GUESTS 
FREE  BEFORE  11  WITH  THIS  AD 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  FIRST  GAY  LATINO  BAR 

©TA  hOCHG 

15TH  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY 

FRIDAY  SEPTEMBER  16TH  9 PM 
COMPLIMENTARY  CHAMPAGNE 
SURPRISES 
SPECIAL  SHOW 
MALE  STRIPPERS 
AFTER  HOURS 

SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17TH 
DJ.’S  LUIS  & MARCO 
CUMBIAS  MERENGUES 
BANDA TECHNO 


3079  Sixteenth  Street 
San  Francisco 

415  861-5757 
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AMERICA 

502 


NOTES  ON  THE  502ND  YEAR  OF  THE  OCCUCUPA  TION 

BY  ROSE  ARRIETA 


to  offer  development  of  younger  upcoming 
theatre  artists.  According  to  the  Non-Tradi- 
tional  Casting  Project  statistics,  1.2  percent  of 
total  Equity  roles  for  the  1990-1991  season 
went  to  Latina  actresses.  Or,  43  out  of  4,162 
nationwide.  “After  years  of  running  into  each 
other  at  auditions,  competing  for  the  one  part 
earmarked  for  a Latina  actress,  we  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  finally  work  together,”  they  say. 
For  more  information,  call  Latina  Theatre  Lab 
at  (510)658-4543. 


Latino  experience  are  shown.  Says  Cine  Accidn 
Festival  Director  Jennifer  Maytorena  Taylor, 
"Our  film  festival  is  trying  to  represent  what’s 
now  about  a third  of  the  population  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  many  Latino  realities  and  many 
ways  of  expressing  those  realities.  We  show 
Latinos  rooted  in  their  culture.  It  challenges 
the  status  quo.” 


PENA  DEL  SUR 
MUST  MOVE 

Pefia  Del  Sur  has  been  a favorite  place  for 
folks  to  catch  some  good  music  or  listen  to 
good  poetry  for  quite  a while.  Located  on 
22nd  street  in  a primarily  residential  area,  the 
place  is  hard  to  find  unless  you  know  exactly 
where  to  go.  But  now,  Pefia  Del  Sur  is  looking 
for  a new  home.  In  October,  Pefia  Del  Sur  will 
have  to  move  from  its  current  location,  so  the 
center  is  kicking  off  a fundraising  campaign. 
The  center  is  accepting  donations  of  not  only 
money,  but  also  art  objects  for  an  auction.  If 
you  have  anything  to  donate,  call  Alejandro 
Stuart  at  (415)550-1101. 


FESTIVAL  CINE 
LATINO! 

. Cine  Accidn  presents  the  second  year  of 
Festival  Cine  Latino!  at  the  Center  for  the 
Arts  at  Yerba  Buena  Gardens  on  September 
23-25.  Fourteen  programs  over  three  days  will 
explore  the  rich  and  diverse  cultural  experien- 
ces of  Latinos.  This  film  festival  includes 
documentary,  fiction,  and  experimental  films 
and  videos  from  the  U.S.  and  Latin  America. 
Some  highlights  include  Alma  Perdida  (Lost 
Soul),  a gritty  short  on  a Puerto  Rican  teen 
who  struggles  with  his  heroin  addiction;  No 
Hay  Vuelta  Atrs  (No  Turning  Back),  a close 
look  at  the  Zapatista  resistance  in  Chiapas; 
Davi  Against  Goliath:  Brazil  Cain,  a 
documentary  narrated  by  Davi  Yanomami  in 
his  own  language  describing  the  1993  massacre 
against  the  Yanomami  community  where 
dozens  of  his  people  were  killed;  all  the  way  to 
a look  at  the  art  of  the  lowrider  in  New  Mexico 
in  Spreading  Beauty  Wherever  I Go.  While 
there  are  a fair  share  of  film  festivals  around 
the  nation,  its  rare  that  films  that  reflect  the 


LATINA 
THEATRE  LAB 

It’s  rare  to  see  Latinas  cast  in  leading  roles 
and  when  they  are,  many  times  the  roles  are 
one-dimensional  and  stereotypical.  For  five 
Bay  Area  Latinas,  the  lack  of  substantial  roles 
was  such  that  they  formed  their  own  group:  the 
Latina  Theatre  Lab.  The  group  says  they  in- 
tend to  fill  the  void  of  “positive  and  em- 
powered Latina  women”  in  theater  and  bring 
“Latina  sensibility  and  voice”  to  every  role  they 
create. 

The  group,  Wilma  Bonet,  Juanita  Estrada, 
Jaime  Lujan,  Dena  Martinez,  and  Tessa 
Koning-Martinez,  will  write,  act,  direct,  and 
produce  their  own  work.  The  group  also  plans 


OCTOBER  SURPRISES 


FESTIVE  FALL 
ON  16th  STREET 

The  2nd  Annual  16th  Street  October 
Celebration,  a month  long  celebration  opening 
October  1 at  8 pm  with  ’KANDYLAND’,  siz- 
zling ’90’s  Vaudeville  variety  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  a majestic  local  landmark.  Tickets 
available  after  Sept.  1. 

On  October  15th  the  Columbia  Park  Boys 
& Girls  Club  will  welcome  the  16th  Street 
October  Celebration  Health  and  Safety  Fair,  a 
“pathway  to  health  for  all  members  of  your 
family”  designed  as  an  interactive  exhibition 
featuring  blood  pressure  testing,  diabetes  test- 
ing, sign  ups  for  UCSF  mammography  unit  at 
Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center  on  Oc- 
tober 28th,  children’s  safety  issues  and 
more...for  both  English  and  Spanish  speaking 
participants.  Please  come! 

Our  celebration  continues  with  an  historic 
walking  tour  from  10-12  pm  on  October  23rd 
highlighting  many  landmark  sites  of  our  richly 
architectural  neighborhood  and  culminating  in 
a slide  show/presentation  of  historic  images  of 


San  Francisco  buildings  and  people  at  The 
Roxie  Theater... 

We  encourage  you  your  friends,  old  and 
young  to  sample  international  foods  at  the 
local  eateries,  to  shop  in  our  fine  vintage  book- 
shops and  record  stores,  to  take  in  a live  show 
at  one  of  the  many  striving, surviving  com- 
munity theaters,  then  relax  with  a glass  of  wine, 
beer,  latte,  or  aromatic  tea.. .But  don’t  for- 
get...sign  up  at  any  of  our  October  Celebration 
events  and  win  a fabulous  FREE  trip  to 
Acapulco  given  by  Delta  Tours. 

Topping  it  off  will  be  our  closing  Hal- 
loween events...spooky  ghost  stories  at  Ti  Couz 
Creperie  for  adults  and  children  alike  and  Hal- 
loween films  and  a costume  contest  at  the 
Roxie  Cinema.Oooooh!  Boo!  Boo!Come  and 
join  us  for  the  month,  meet  new  people,  dis- 
cover what’s  good  around  here  and  Happy 
Autumn!  For  more  information  please  call 
Anita  Correa  863-7576after  September  1...A1I 
festivities  are  sponsored  by  The  16th  Street 
Neighborhood  Revitalization  Association,  an 
ad  hoc  group  of  neighbors,  local  artists,  friends 
and  business  people  interested  in  supporting 
friendly  commerce,  arts,  theater,  and  healthful 
living  along  the  16th  Street  Corridor. 


SANDOVAL  COIN  LAUNDRIES 

DRY  CLEANING 

THE  MISSION’S  BEST  LAUNDRY 
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MEXICAN  FOOD  FAST  AND  FRESH 

BURRITO  $2.95 

tacos $0.95 

STEAK  SANDWICH...  $2.95 

MEXICAN  SEAFOOD 

BURRITO  VALLARTA  $4.25 
GRILLED  FISH  TACO  . $1.25 
TOSTADADECEVICHE...  $1.25 

VECETARIAN  MEALS 

BOB'S  BURRITO  $2.95 

TACO  DE  NOPALES $1.00 


CAFE  ESPRESSO $1.00 

EARLY  BIRD  BURRITO $1.05 

FRESH  FRUIT  DRINKS 


CATERING  AVAILABLE 
CALL 

(415)  $21 66  84 
(415)8548608 


TACUIEIOa 
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IN  THE  UPPER  HAIGHT 
1654  HAIGHT  @ COLE 
ALSO  OPEN  TO  SERVE  YOU 


?zSs,'^''so 


i/i- 


2267  MISSION  ST. 
BTWN.  19TH  & 18TH 
642-0155 


3343  18TITST. 
@ CAPP 
282-9294 


IG/DO/DO/PI 


isp 

HiSD 


Personal  Service  on  Duty. 
8am  to  8pm 
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DIAMOND  CHAMPIONS 


CHANNEL  53  WANTS  YOU! 


Public  access  production  class  at  work. 


2859  Mission  Street  (btwn  24th&25th) 

San  Francisco,  Ca  94110 
(415)  648-6698 

ONE  HOUR  COLOR  PRINT  FILM  DEVELOPING 
Open  7 days 


The  Mission  Playground  Bulldogs  with  coach  Nick  Jacoban. 


The  Mission  Playground  Bulldogs  is  a 
softball  team  of  girls  ages  12  to  15.  They  just 
won  the  citywide  championship  after  clobber- 
ing five  other  teams,  all  sponsored  by  the  city’s 
Park  and  Recreation  Department. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Bulldogs 
competed  in  the  summer  softball  league.  Last 
year,  they  finished  fourth  and  didn’t  make  the 
playoffs.  That  makes  this  year’s  championship 
all  the  more  sweet.  According  to  team  coach 
Nick  Jacoban,  the  Bulldogs  had  the  best 
pitcher  in  the  league  in  Cecille  Guevara,  and 


an  outstanding  defensive  leader  in  Danabelle 
Trono. 

The  Park  and  Recreation  Department 
sponsors  both  a spring  and  a summer  league 
for  girls.  Spring  playoffs  are  from  April 
through  July  1.  Summer  playoffs  start  in  July 
and  go  through  August.  Practice  for  next  year’s 
team  starts  this  September,  and  takes  place 
once  a week  at  Mission  Playground.  All  skill 
levels  are  welcome.  To  sign  up,  call  695-5008 
and  ask  for  Nick  Jacoban. 


Would  you  like  to  create  your  own 
television  programs?  You  can.  Viacom’s  City 
Visions  public  access  channel  trains  volunteers 
to  work  on  and  to  produce  programs  for  cable 
channel  53.  You  can  work  as  a crew  member 
on  another  producer’s  program,  or  you  can 
produce  your  own. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  You  call  the  Viacom 
staff  at  252-6325.  You  reserve  a slot  in  the 
studio  production  class.  The  class  costs  $15 
and  is  held  on  the  first  and  second  Friday  even- 
ings of  the  month  from  6:30  pm  to  9:30  pm. 
Reservations  are  on  a first  come,  first  serve 
basis,  so  don’t  show  up  without  a reservation 
— you  won’t  get  in. 


The  class  covers  everything  from  audio  to 
camera  to  control  board  operation.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  you  and  your  fellow 
videophiles  will  create  your  own  studio  produc- 
tion. After  the  class,  your  name  goes  on  a 
volunteer  list  for  crew  members.  All  City 
Vision  productions  use  volunteer  crews.  The 
professional  staff  will  guide  you  and  give  you 
helpful  advice,  but  they  will  not  produce  your 
program  for  you. 

When  you  complete  the  studio  production 
class,  City  Visions  offers  a remote  class  for 
shooting  outside  the  studio  for  ten  bucks.  They 
also  offer  a video  editing  workshop. 


STAT  STATION 


IMPRENTA  LATINA 

" THE  PRINTING  WITH  THE  BEST  PRICES  IN  THE  BA  Y AREA  " 


FLYERS 
MENUS 
INVOICES 
BROCHURES 
TYPESETTING 
POSTERS 


000  Business  cards 

$26.99 


2782  24th  St.  - San  Francisco  (4151826-71 1 1. 


TYPESETTING  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Offset  Photography 

and  STATS 

Metal  Plate  Quality 

PRINTING 

We  do  our  own  camera-work 
and  specialize  in  2-color  jobs 

539  VALENCIA  ST. 


626-6767 


Natural  Beef  Burgers 


807  Valencia 

(at  19th  Street) 

824-3494 

Open  Everyday 

11:00-11:00 

No  chemicals,  no  hormones 
Veggie  Burgers  • Fries  • Hot  Dogs  & Shakes 


DON'T  LET  YOUR 
MEMORIES  FADE 
AWAY 

Bring  us  your  photos,  old,  new,  black  & white  or  color,  or 
instants  and  we'll  make  photographic  duplicates  of  them: 

• Right  here  in  our  store  • While  you  wait 

• No  negative  required  • Reduce  or  enlarge 


mi/zion 

ONE  HOUR  PHOTO 
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THE  STATE’S  SAFEST  FOOD 


CIGARSTOCK  ’94 


Smoke  ’em  if  you  got  ’em. 


Cigar  dinners  have  become  popular 
events,  and  it’s  not  hard  to  see  why.  Light  one 
up  in  virtually  any  restaurant  and  you’ve  signed 
your  own  death  warrant.  As  a result,  various 
upscale  restaurants  have  put  aside  certain 
evenings  for  their  cigar  loving  patrons. 

On  August  1,  I attended  a four  course 
cigar  dinner,  complete  with  wine,  smokes,  and 
after-dinner  coffee  at  George’s  Global  Kitchen 
at  340  Division  Street  ($70,  tax  and  tip  in- 
cluded). A portion  of  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
Martin  de  Porres  soup  kitchen,  and  the  ap- 
proximately seventy  paying  customers 
received  Zippo  lighters,  engraved  for  the  oc- 
casion with  the  words,  “George’s  Global  Cigar 
Night.’’  Free  copies  of  the  full  color  glossy 
magazine  Cigar  Aficionado  were  also  available 
for  souvenirs. 

The  evening  started  with  customers  chat- 
ting over  drinks  on  the  patio  in  the  back  of  the 
restaurant.  Many  people  knew  each  other 
from  previous  cigar  dinners,  but  newcomers 
had  no  difficulty  mingling  with  the  veterans. 


Everyone  had  something  in  common.  Conver- 
sations about  cigars  are  a standard  at  these 
events,  and  people  connect  rather  quickly. 

Each  table  setting  included  a sealed  plastic 
baggie  with  three  cigars  provided  by  Sherlock’s 
Haven,  a downtown  smokeshop.  At  7:15,  we 
all  sat  down  to  eat.  People  smoked  during  and 
between  courses.  The  main  course  was  a deli- 
cious smoked  duck. 

While  most  of  the  crowd  was  male,  women 
were  in  attendance.  Some  were  smokers,  some 
were  married  to  cigar  smokers.  A few  looked 
like  they  were  checking  out  the  local  talent  for 
a mate. 

By  the  end  of  the  evening,  most  of  the 
diners  were  feeling  no  pain.  The  smoke,  the 
wine,  and  the  food  all  combined  to  produce  a 
politely  boisterous  atmosphere.  A number  of 
people  openly  resolved  to  come  back  for  the 
next  dinner,  which  will  be  held  on  October  2. 
To  get  on  the  cigar  dinner  mailing  list,  call 
George  Aknm  at  864-4224. 


ARE  D 


NEW  AND  USED 
BOOKS  AND  MUSIC 
1173  VALENCIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
415-282-1901 
OPEN:  M-SAT.  10-9 
SUNDAY  12-8 
BUY  ♦SELL  ♦TRADE 


A Rainbow  worker  shows  the  ripe  stuff 


The  safest  food  in  California,  pesticide 
wise,  is  available  in  the  Mission  District.  Rain- 
bow Grocery,  on  Mission  and  15th  Streets,  was 
rated  number  one  out  of  132  stores  statewide 
for  offering  the  best  range  of  safe  food  choices. 

Three  organizations,  Pesticide  Watch,  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  the  California  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  conducted  the  survey  in 
Sacramento,  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  greater  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  Stores  were  rated 
on  three  criteria:  the  amount  of  safe  (that  is, 
chemical  free)  fresh  produce,  the  number  of 
safe  grocery  items,  and  the  best  programs  for 
promoting  and  independently  testing  food 
items  for  pesticide  residues. 

Not  surprisingly,  natural  food  stores  did 
best  in  the  survey.  Supermarkets  that  did  not 


specialize  in  natural  (that  is,  pesticide  free) 
food  did  less  well.  Food  clubs,  and  high  volume 
package  stores  like  Costco,  were  the  big  losers. 

Most  of  the  produce  at  Rainbow  is  cer- 
tified by  independent  certification  boards.  This 
is  necessary  because  while  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia supposedly  has  a board  to  certify  food  as 
organically  grown,  the  state  legislators  have 
starved  the  board  of  funds  for  inspecting  foods 
for  pesticide  residues.  A slate  certification  is 
virtually  worthless  in  California. 

Copies  of  the  California  Safe  Food  Survey 
are  available  for  $5  from  Pesticide  Watch,  1 16 
New  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  530,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94105.  Their  phone  number  is  415- 
543-2627. 


FEEL  GREAT! 

MASSAGE  FOR  HEALTH 

RELAXING  - FULL  BODY  - NON-SEXUAL 

BY  A TRAINED  PROFESSIONAL 
SE  HABLAESPANOL  CALL  MICHAEL  648-6865 
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MISSION  MICROPU 


ADOBE  ANTHOLOGY  II 


by  Bob  Parks 

"We  want  to  publish  unknown  people  as 
well  as  writers  already  acquiring  notice  in  the 
literary  world,"  says  Andrew  McKinley,  and 
backs  up  his  position  as  the  publisher  of  3M 
Adnht*  Anthology,  an  annual  collection  of 
stories,  art,  poems  and  essays.  The  anthology 
is  published  locally  from  the  Adobe  Bookshop 
on  16th  Street  and  is  an  asset  to  the  kind  of 
writers  McKinley  wants  to  make  visible. 

At  a time  when  publishing  conglomerates 


are  swallowing  up  publishers,  and  taking  fewer 
risks  with  lesser-known  authors,  small  book- 
making ventures  like  Adobe’s  expose  readers 
to  new  talent.  The  Mission  has  several  small 
publishing  houses  (see  article  on  Roadkill 
Press),  mostly  because  many  writers  live  and 
work  here. 

McKinley  notes  that  the  talent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  one  inspiration  for  starting  a 
literary  and  art  journal.  In  its  second  year,  the 
anthology  began  when  editor  Claudia 
Lunstroth  approached  him  with  the  idea  of 


10AM  - 6PM 
MONDAY  - SATURDAY 

HARRINGTON  BROS. 

FURNISHINGS  & ANTIQUES 

599  VALENCIA  (at  17th) 


861-7300 


WE  BUY  & SELL  EVERYTHING 
FOR  HOME  AND  OFFICE 
OLD  & LIKE  NEW  & ANTIQUE 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 


•Present  this  Ad  to  receive  special  price. 


Chiropractic  care  is  preventative  maintenance. 

It’s  an  internal,  natural,  approach  to  ensuring  that  your 
body  can  perform  at  its  best  without  harmful  drugs  or 
dietary  restrictions.  The  primary  focus  of  chiropractors  is 
alignment  of  the  spinal  column  and  restoration  of  healthy 
nerves  and  muscles  relating  to  the  spine.  And  its  the 
largest  drug-free  healing  profession  in  the  country. 


MISSION  DISTRICT  CHIROPRACTORS 

Health  Care  for  the  90s 

2535  Mission  Street  • 415-826-1000 


collecting  the  work  of  the  people  they  saw 
every  day.  “Through  the  store,  Claudia  met 
some  of  the  poets  and  writers  who  hang  out 
here,”  McKinley  said. 

Lunstroth  makes  the  final  decisions  about 
which  pieces  go  in,  but  she  works  with  input 
from  her  poetry  and  art  editors.  Her  efforts 
make  the  anthology  both  daring  and  very 
readable.  Although  Lunstroth  claims  that 
there  is  no  particular  theme  to  the  anthology, 
the  fiction  selections,  for  one,  are  similar  in  that 
they  are  exceptionally  reader-friendly  and  in- 
volving stories.  The  anthology  draws  you  in 
and  sends  you  away  with  two  short  but  disturb- 
ing pieces,  with  both  beginning  and  ending 
stories  about  violence  and  sexuality  in  a child’s 
universe. 

Most  of  the  contributors  are  local. 
Alejandro  Murgula,  who  leaches  La  Raza 
literature  at  SF  State,  is  in  the  anthology  for  the 
second  year.  He  writes  an  amusing  story  about 
a seasoned  fisherman,  whose  three-day  adven- 
ture with  a mermaid  interrupts  his  daily 
routine  — and  creates  a few  questions  from  his 
wife  once  he  returns  home. 

One  of  McKinley’s  goals  for  the  anthology 
is  a mixing  of  literary  and  visual  art.  Rebecca 
Solnit  is  in  the  book  again  this  year.  Her  essay 


about  skin  goes  a long  way  toward  a philosophy 
of  tattoos.  The  anthology  also  contains  some 
of  the  first  glimpses  in  book  form  of  Ashley 
Phelps’  artwork,  a muralist  and  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Women’s  Artists  Group. 

McKinley  remarked  that  the  editors  were 
most  lucky  to  have  an  interview  with  acclaimed 
writer  William  T.  Vollmann  as  the  fcenterpiece 
to  the  current  anthology.  Vollmann  wrote 
about  many  of  the  characters  he  met  during 
t rips  to  San  Francisco’s  legions  of  the  down  and 
out  with  his  friend,  photographer  Ken  Miller. 
Six  of  Miller’s  photographs,  with  captions  tying 
them  to  Vollmann's  stories,  are  collected  in  a 
section  entitled,  “Ken  and  Bill  — A Working 
Friendship." 

A poem  by  Peter  Money  in  the  anthology 
describes  the  true  story  of  a French  postman 
who  gets  a notion  to  build  a giant  cathedral  in 
his  back  yard.  The  people  who  put  together 
Adobe  are  like  that:  although  they  have  small 
means  in  the  publishing  world,  they  have 
created  a worthy  monument  to  an  emerging 
scene.  The  Adobe  Anthology  is  available  for 
S5  at  3166  16th  Street  as  well  as  at  City  Lights, 
Modem  Times,  and  Small  Press  Traffic 
bookstores. 


From  Adobe  Anthology  II : Brandi  and  Bill  (Vollman)  Photo  by  Ken  Miller 
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JBLISHING  HOUSES 


ROADKILL  PRESS 


by  Bob  Parks 

In  a cramped  space  with  poetry  books  spill- 
ing off  the  shelves,  George  Tirado  is  busy 
typing  on  his  Macintosh.  He  is  working  on  the 
first  pages  of  Jack  Micheline’s  collected  poems 
from  1954  to  1994,  a book  called  Poet  of  the 
Street. 

With  10  books  and  chapbooks  (smaller- 
size  books)  in  print,  Tirado  has  had  a busy  six 
months.  That’s  how  long  his  small  publishing 
house,  Roadkill  Press,  has  been  turning  out 
books  of  poetry.  Everything  is  done  at  his 
office  in  The  Stat  Station  on  Valencia  Street  — 
from  the  15-hour-a-day  stints  at  the  computer, 
to  printing  and  binding  the  final  product. 

The  key  to  running  a small  press  is  involve- 
ment in  the  local  poetry  scene.  Tirado,  who 
has  read  his  poetry  at  events  for  10  years, 
chooses  the  titles  that  Roadkill  will  print  by 
going  to  readings  almost  every  night.  Al- 
though the  Press  does  not  accept  manuscripts, 
Tirado  is  bound  to  hear  about  you  if  you  read 
at  San  Francisco  readings.  “I  ask  for 
manuscripts  from  writers  who  have  proven 
themselves  with  good  readings,  night  after 
night.” 

For  example,  his  favorite  title  from  the 
Press  so  far  is  Bana  Witt's  Eclipse  of  Reason. 


a sexy  and  playful  collection  of  Witt’s  most 
recent  poems.  Witt  read  at  an  August  benefit 
for  Roadkill  at  the  Yahoo  Ecology  Zone  and 
can  often  be  heard  at  venues  around  city.  But 
unlike  the  performers  from  the  faddish  spoken 
word  tours  run  by  MTV  this  year,  Witt  earned 
her  following  through  local  readings  and  local 
publishing.  As  in  Witt’s  case,  Tirado  thinks 
that  San  Francisco’s  brand  of  spoken  word 
poetry  depends  on  both  performances  and 
published  titles. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  published  with  the 
major  houses,  who  only  pick  up  big-name 
writers.  It  is  doubly  difficult  for  poets  to  get  in 
print.  “A  lot  of  publishers  don’t  want  to  take 
chances  on  younger  poets,”  Tirado  says.  “It’s 
easy  to  print  a book  with  the  name  Ginsberg 
on  it,  but  if  you’re  a young  poet  without  a major 
name,  the  tough  thing  is  to  get  published." 

Using  their  benefit  and  reading  in  August 
as  a sort  of  test  for  future  events,  Roadkill  is 
planning  to  host  more  poetry  readings  in  the 
Mission.  “This  is  the  next  place,  man,"  Tirado 
announces.  Since  poet/residents  here  have  a 
legacy  that  stretches  from  the  best  of  the  Beat 
poets  to  the  vanguard  spoken  word  set,  “you 
go  to  a different  reading  every  night  and  have 
your  mind  blown,”  he  says. 

And  having  published  everyone  else’s 
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Foreign  and  Domestic  Auto  Repairs 
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• Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 
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MISSION  CAMERA  SHOP 

• Color  and  Black  & White  Developing 

• Camera  Sales  and  Camera  Repairs 

• Dark  Room  Supplies 

• Slides,  Prints,  Super  8 or  Regular  8 

Movies  onto  Video  Cassettes 

1089  Valencia  Street  (near  22nd) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  641-8396 


books,  Tirado  is  finally  getting  down  to  binding 
his  own  poetry  in  a collection  called  Final  Ob- 
servations of  a Technoshaman.  He  has  a 
reputation  as  a strong  reader,  and  on  the  back 


of  his  chapbook  his  work  is  described  as  reflect- 
ing the  “urban  struggle  of  a Chicano  male.”  If 
all  goes  well,  he  should  have  it  out  by  Septem- 
ber. 


Roadkillers:  (L  to  R)  Mike  Shalar,  Lefty,  and  George  Tirado.  Photo  by  Eugene  Kettner 
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• 5000  square  feet  of  furniture  up  in  our  mciuninc  • 


A second  hand  deportment  store  w ith  quality  clothing  for  men.  women  and  kids 
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1000  feet  of  great  clothing  starting  at  95 

■ Baby  clothes  starling  at  65  f 

■ Furniture,  toys,  TV’s,  electrical  items,  kitchenware, 
collectibles,  shoes,  dishes,  beddding  and  more 

■ Jewelry,  accessories,  books 

■ 100  different  pair  of  shoes  added  daily 

• Dressing  rooms  provided  r 

■ Bright,  dean,  organized  store 

• Like  a garage  sale  every  day  of  the  week! 
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Q:  What  Do  We  Lose 
When  Jobs  Leave 
San  Francisco? 

A:  Everything. 

IW  Charily 

San  Francisco’s  23  largest  companies  and  their  employees  donated 
more  than  $30  million  to  area  charities  involved  with  education, 
AIDS,  homelessness  and  other  important  issues.  When  companies 
and  jobs  leave  the  City,  these  charitable  contributions  go,  too. 

*«5  Eroniimic  Vitality 


San  Francisco  has  suffered  staggering  job  losses. 
The  Downtown  area  — where  more  than  half 
of  the  City’s  jobs  are  located  — has  lost  27,000 
jobs  between  1983  and  1993,  according  to  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Department.  Moreover,  more 
than  30,000  jobs  were  lost  citywide  between  1 990 
and  1993. 

While  this  job  loss  occurred  for  several  rea- 
sons, the  exodus  of  business  from  San  Francisco 
is  a major  factor.  Job  flight  hurts  the  City  in 
many  ways.  It  siphons  off  money  from  the  local 
economy,  costs  the  City  tax  revenue  which  funds 
public  health  and  safety  programs  and  robs  local 
nonprofits  of  badly  needed  donations. 
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Every  job  lost  in  San  Francisco  creates  a ripple  in  the  city  economy 
— just  like  a pebble  thrown  into  a pond.  Economists  say  the  domino 
effect  caused  by  the  loss  of  27,000  downtown  jobs  during  the  last 
seven  years  will  cost  thousands  of  additional  neighborhood  jobs  in  the 
years  to  come. 


■it  Taxes 


In  total,  San  Francisco  raises  about  $700  million  annually  in 
local  taxes.  More  than  50  percent  of  this  revenue  comes  from 
business  in  the  form  of  property  taxes,  payroll/gross  receipts  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  utility  user’s  taxes,  registration  taxes  and  other  fees. 

We  are  in  a vicious  cycle.  As  businesses  leave  San  Francisco, 
City  Hall  raises  tax  rates  to  make  up  for  lost  revenues,  causing 
even  more  companies  to  move  out. 

It  yau're  i,iiiu,t,rned  admit  juti  loss  in  San  Frani  istn. 
please  call  us  at  4l5/7llll-77,l.ri. 


Sponsored  by: 


Members  of  (he  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Newspaper  Association: 
Marina  limes;  New  Bayview;  New  Fillmore; 

New  Mission  News;  North  Beach  Now;  Richmond  Review; 
Sunset  Beacon;  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Observer. 
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SCOTT  WILLIAMS’  VALENCIA  VISIONS 


by  Murray  Paskin 

f i'he  work  of  a single  artist,  Scott  Wil- 
liams, seems  to  leap  out  at  you  wherever  you 
turn  on  Valencia  between  17th  & 20th  Streets. 
His  richly  colored,  idyllic,  animal-filled  mural 
greets  you  upon  entering  Clarion  Alley.  His 
lurid  40’s  horror  movie  posters  and  cartoons 
from  the  same  period  are  among  the  many 
images  in  that  style  covering  the  awning  of 
Leather  Tongue,  a video  rental  store  at  18th 
street.  His  blown-up,  B&W  comic  book  car- 
toon panels  fill  the  Burger  Joint  at  19th  street, 
and  right  up  the  block,  toward  20th  street,  the 
Chameleon  has  a mural  of  his  in  its  basement 
lounge,  and  a huge  canvas  that  dominates  the 
street  level  room  of  the  club. 

Williams’  art  has  its  roots  in  the  post- 
modern rebellion  that  reached  its  peak  in  the 
late  70s.  It  was  a time  when  a new  generation, 
feeling  that  mainstream  art  had  become  ir- 
relevant to  the  changes  taking  place  in 
American  culture,  restlessly  searched  for  new 
ways  of  making  art.  An  exciting  development 
to  come  out  of  that  period  was  the  concept  of 
appropriation  and  recycling  of  familiar  images 
from  pop  culture,  used  quite  differently  from 
their  original  purposes.  Williams  recalls  of  his 
early  art  classes:  “They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  art  that  was  part  of  my  daily  life,  the  album 
covers,  comics,  the  TV  ads.” 

As  far  as  originality  is  concerned,  “I  rarely 
create  an  image  from  scratch.  It  seems  to  me 
the  height  of  ego  to  think,  in  our  day  and  age, 
that  one  paints  something  completely  original. 
Beside,  when  I work  with  an  image,  consciously 
or  subconsciously,  it  changes.  At  some  point, 
it  becomes  mine.  In  a sense,  I posses  it.” 

Though  Williams’  work  has  the  look  and 
flavor  of  the  post-modern  school,  there’s  a 
distinctiveness  to  it  not  found  in  any  other  work 
of  its  kind.  It  lies  in  a wildly  imaginative  jux- 
taposition of  disparate  images  and  traditions 
that  you’d  never  expect  to  see  in  the  same 
space.  In  Williams’  work,  those  odd  combina- 
tions evoke  a sense  of  wonder.  Who  would 
imagine  a picture  containing  a Picasso  cubist 
image  and  a Walt  Disney  cartoon  character? 
This  outrageous  sense  of  play  runs  throughout 
his  work. 


Over  the  years,  he  has  amassed  a humon- 
gous  collection  of  images,  all  indexed  and 
catalogued,  from  a variety  of  sources  — com- 
ics, advertising,  art  reproductions,  en- 
cyclopedias, and  even  pictures  found  on  street 
comers  and  in  trash  cans.  He  creates  stencils 
out  of  many  of  the  images  and  uses  them  over 
and  over  in  different  combinations.  Some- 
times they  appear  enlarged  or  reduced  and  in 
different  colors. 

His  display  at  the  Burger  Joint  is  a dazzling 
tour-de-  force.  The  mural  size  black  and  white 
comic  book  images  have  an  all-encompassing 
presence.  It’s  as  if  slide  projectors  were  in  the 
restaurant  and  running  the  images  throughout 
the  day. 

A drippy,  sentimental  latino  comic  book 
panel  containing  a couple  swearing  undying 
love  sits  next  to  a lone,  strong,  pensive  head  of 
30’s  comic  hero,  Flash  Gordon,  in  profile. 
Shorn  of  setting,  the  image  appears  more  like 
an  existential  tragic  hero  than  that  of  a familiar 
cultural  icon.  On  the  opposite  wall,  an  ideal- 
ized couple  from  a 50’s  TV  ad  romp  with  their 
perfect  looking  children  in  their  fun-filled 
world.  Next  to  them,  a 40’s  movie  poster  dis- 


plays a sad  and  lonely  Joan  Crawford-like 
woman  sitting  in  an  amoeba-like  bubble. 

The  light  and  frothy  look  belies  the  rich 
complexity  of  the  work.  For  example,  through 
the  artful  juxtapositions  combined  with  the 
stencil  effect,  and  the  rich  emotional  life  when 
taken  all  together,  the  pictures  become  mythic. 
Each  of  the  scenes  portray  a specific  feeling. 
Sadness,  love,  joy,  loneliness,  solitude,  mystery 
fill  the  walls,  creating  a kind  of  emotional 
tapestry. 

The  stencils  play  a much  larger  role  in  the 
work  than  merely  easy  reproduction.  The 
squiggly  lines  and  odd  solid  shapes,  from  which 
the  images  and  their  backgrounds  are  con- 
structed, are  created  by  the  use  of  the  stencil. 
The  result  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
detailed  intricacies  of  Islamic  design. 

The  stencil  effect  also  makes  the  outlines 
of  the  images  fuzzy.  You’re  never  quite  sure 
where  the  background  ends  and  image  begins. 
The  effect  is  a continuous  emerging  of  pop-im- 
ages from  a dense  jungle  of  curlicues  and  odd 
shapes.  It  also  gives  the  images  a vulnerable 
and  evanescent  look,  as  if  they  could  easily 
dissolve  in  front  of  your  eyes.  At  the  same 


time,  there’s  a sense  of  a work  having  been 
blown  apart  into  millions  of  pieces  and  then 
reconstituted  into  what  appears  before  you. 
Here,  within  the  form  itself,  a statement  is 
made  about  the  fragility  and  ephemeralness  of 
all  of  life.  In  a sense,  it’s  like  a post-modern 
impressionism. 

His  Clarion  Alley  mural  is  distinct  from  his 
other  public  work.  There's  not  the  tort^ue-in- 
cheek  or  social  criticism  with  which  Williams 
signature  style  is  associated.  Titled  “Mission 
Wild  Life  Heritage,”  the  idyllic  scene  of 
animals  around  a watering  hole  is  even  at  odds 
with  the  strong  inner  city  themes  of  the  neigh- 
boring murals.  Yet,  it  has  a beauty  and  fas- 
cination all  its  own.  For  one,  the  stencil 
approach  gives  it  a jagged  look  which  short 
circuits  a picture  post-card  appearance.  For 
another,  the  coloring  is  exquisite.  Rich, 
greenish-brown  marshy  vegetation  surrounds 
the  dominating  white-highlighted,  lush,  pale 
blue  water.  The  large  variety  of  animals  adds 
even  more  rich  color.  All  have  black  in  them 
— shading,  large  blocks,  or  flecks.  The  black 
alternates  with  another  color  in  each  of  the 
animals  — orange,  white,  maroon,  yellow, 
gray,  red.  Birds,  fish,  butterflies  dart  in  and 
around  bears,  lizards,  bobcats,  raccoons.  The 
animation  of  the  animals  make  the  scene  come 
alive.  They  seem,  in  turn,  inquisitive,  curious, 
or  lying  in  wait  for  prey. 

Born  in  Santa  Barbara  in  the  early  50s, 
Williams  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1979,  via 
Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoma,  attending  art  classes 
along  the  way.  Prior  to  San  Francisco,  his  work 
consisted  mostly  of  landscape  painting.  After 
arriving  here,  the  excitement  of  the  new  avant- 
garde  changed  the  ballgame  for  him.  “Collage 
and  xerox  art  was  the  rage.  Also,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Reagan  years,  which  was  a 
turning  point.  Nice  government  ended  with 
Carter.  It  the  was  the  year  of  Jonestown,  the 
Moscone-Milk  assassination.  The  nice,  polite, 
mainstream  art  was  more  irrelevant  than 
ever." 

Scott  Williams  will  be  exhibiting  his  recent 
paintings  in  a group  show  at  the  Southern 
Exposure  Gallery,  September  2 - October  1, 
1994.  410  Alabama  St. -863-2141. 


OFFICE  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Wordprocessing  • Secretarial 
Tape  Transcripts  • Translations  • Resumes 
Computers:  sales,  rentals  & training 
Typesetting  • FAX  • Notary  Public 


3362  - 24th  St.  • S.F.  • (415)824-4418 
OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon-Fri  9:30  am  - 5:30  pm  • Sat  10:30  am- 2:30  pm 


PROFESSIONAL  PSYCHICS  AND  ASTROLOGERS 

TAROT  CARD,  PALM PSYCHIC  READINGS 

WEALTH,  LOVE,  SUCCESS  AND  HAPPINESS 


SPIRITUALISTS: 
There's  Good  News 
Waiting  for  You 

THE  PSYCHIC  LINE  • 1 -900-990-9721  ext.  61 4 


ASTROLOGY 


18  or  older 
Only  2.  98  per  minute 


ST.  LUKE’S 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CLINIC 

We  treat  you 
like  family 


Low  Cost  Medical  Care 

• Medical  clinic  for  children  and  adults 
• Low  cost  sliding  fee  scale  for 
patients  with  no  health  insurance 
• Medi-Cal  and  Medicare  welcome 

Special  Services  for  Women 

• Offering  a full  range  of  health  services  for  women 
• Free  pregnancy  testing 

• Free  pregnancy  education  classes  for  Medi-Cal  patients 
• Free  referrals  to  private  doctors  at  St.  Luke's 

Helping  with  Medi-Cal 

If  you  are  a patient  at  the  Neighborhood  Clinic,  we  can  help  you 
get  Medi-Cal  benefits. 

Call  Today  for  an  Appointment 

Same  day  appointments  may  be  available.  Most  appointments 
within  one  week  of  calling. 

Call  (415)  641-6500  to  make  an  appointment 

Se  Habla  Espanol 


TIME  IEU/IES 
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WOMEN’S  BUILDING  GALA 
AND  MURAL  DEDICATION 


D rive  down  18th  Street  between 
Guerrero  and  Valencia  Streets  and  a striking 
mural  catches  your  eye:  the  walls  of  the 
Women’s  Building,  which  celebrates  its  15th 
birthday  in  September,  are  a tapestry  of  rich 
hues  of  azure,  cinnamon,  magenta,  and  gold. 
On  this  new  mural,  entitled 
“M AESTRAPEACE,”  are  females  who  have 
held  a place  in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of 
women. 

To  celebrate  the  contributions  of  the 
Women's  Building  — a historically  important 
community  center  for  women  and  girls  — and 
to  unveil  the  striking  new  mural,  a weekend 
festival  will  be  held  September  24  & 25. 

On  Saturday,  September  24,  a gala  benefit 
from  7 p.m.  to  midnight  will  honor  the  seven 
muralists  who  have  so  beautifully  announced 
the  Building’s  presence  and  continuity  with 
their  art.  The  evening  will  feature  an  amazing 
lineup  of  talented  and  inspirational  women 
performers,  writers  and  musicians.  Participat- 


ing artists  include  Ronnie  Gilbert,  Linda  Til- 
lery, Cheri  Moraga,  Janice  Mirikitani,  a Bay 
Area  women’s  jam,  and  more.  The  event  is 
hosted  by  BRAVA!  for  Women  in  the  Arts 
and  the  Women’s  Building.  There  will  be  food 
and  drink  on  every  floor  provided  by  Eka,  a 
popular  SF  chef. 

On  Sunday,  September  25,  from  1 p.m.  to 
5 p.m.,  the  streets  surrounding  the  Building 
will  be  closed  off  to  celebrate  the  mural  in- 
auguration. The  guardianship  of  the  mural  will 
pass  from  the  artists  to  the  community  and  will 
be  celebrated  in  a free  outdoor  festival.  Enter- 
tainment includes  an  all-star  salsa  band,  Faye 
Carol,  Azucar  y Crema,  and  more. 

The  mural  was  a collaborative  effort  be- 
tween seven  multicultural,  multigenerational 
artists  and  an  endless  flow  of  volunteers.  The 
prestigious  mural  team  includes  Juana  Alicia, 
Miranda  Bergman,  Susan  Kelk  Cervantes, 
Edythe  Boone,  Meera  Desai,  Yvonne  Lit- 
tleton, and  Irene  Perez. 


fr-W  <U 


Pottery  on  the  wheel 
and  hand 
building 
classes 

Low-fi  re,  raku, 
and  high-fire 
reduction 

Fees  include  a two- 
hour  weekly  class,  all 
materials,  and  additional  studio  time 


• For  more  information,  call  431-6296 


NEXT  CLASSES  START 
OCTOBER  24TH 


(EX)TENDING  THE  HEART (H) 


Guillermina  Perle  with  the  Capp  Street  Senior  Center  quilt. 


by  Jaime  Archer 

As  soon  as  artist  Josefa  Vaughan  moved  to 
the  Mission  District  of  San  Francisco  from  her 
home  town  of  Houston,  Texas,  she  started 
exploring  to  see  what  her  new  neighborhood 
had  to  offer.  Almost  immediately  she  dis- 
covered the  Capp  Street  Senior  Center  on 
Capp  Street  between  18th  and  19th  Streets. 
What  she  found  there  were  diverse  groups  of 
fun-loving  senior  citizens  plus  a dedicated, 
wonderful  staff.  The  Center  is  part  of  the  Mis- 
sion Neighborhood  Centers,  Inc.  which,  since 
1958,  has  provided  services  to  approximately 
350  seniors  a year.  Services  include  a meals 
program,  distribution  of  supplemental  food, 
social  and  community  services,  activities, 
health  screenings,  and  related  resources. 

Vaughan  volunteered  to  help  organize  a 
project  which  the  participants  at  the  Center 
could  work  on  to  bring  them  together  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  them  the  pleasure  of  col- 
laborating on  a serious  art  project.  After  dis- 
covering that  most  of  the  people  in  the  group 
had  talents  with  needle  and  thread,  she  hit  on 
the  idea  of  their  collaborating  on  the  making 
of  a large-scale  quilt.  Vaughan  brought  to  the 


Center  half  a dozen  bags  of  cloth  in  a rainbow 
of  patterns  and  colors  and  the  group  set  to 
work. 

Vaughan  was  invited  to  curate  a show  of 
works  by  those  with  whom  she  had  volunteered 
(in  particular,  the  makers  of  the  Capp  Street 
Senior  Centers  newly  completed  quill)  along 
with  other  discoveries.  She  was  particularly 
charmed  by  the  work  of  the  young  artist 
Andrew  Hedges  (only  13  years  old).  He  had 
created  a fantasy  world  in  miniature  out  of 
found  objects  such  as  pieces  of  wire  and  stone, 
hunks  of  plastic  and  metal,  sticks  and  glass. 

The  result  was  “(Ex)tending  the  Heart(h): 
Youths  and  Seniors/  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Com- 
munities,” a show  that  ran  from  August  12 
through  the  27th  at  Intersection.  Most  of  the 
people  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  the 
objects  on  display  came  to  the  opening  to 
celebrate  what  they  had  achieved  together. 
This  happy  project  and  show  combined  to 
make  a provocative  intergenerational 
demonstration  of  the  vitality  of  expression 
which  is  critical  to  the  health  of  any  neighbor- 
hood. It  brings  a special  tribute  to  the  creative 
spirit  of  those  represnted  by  this  project. 


Restorante  and  Pizzaria 


Formerly  Luisa's  on  Castro 

<rr  . 

VJ 

Homemade  Pasta ‘Homemade  Bread ‘Fabulous  Daily  Specials 

House  Specialty  - Calzone*Now  Serving  on  our  new  Patio 

Open  From  I lam  to  1 1 pm  • Now  Serving  Breakfast  * Food  Fo  Co 


FREE  Bruschetta  With  This  Ad 


l_318_2  JGTHSUATOJRRERO)  (415)_255-2440j 


•**-*- •- *-'-*-*-  <-*-  UT.  I-  t.  t_  m.  i.  •_  i. 
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A SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9 - TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13 


Tuesday.  September  13: 
STRANGERS  MAY  KISS  (1931) 
THEIR  OWN  DESIRE  (1929) 


Friday.  September  9: 
THE  DIVORCEE  (1931) 
PRIVATE  LIVES  (1934) 


Saturday  September  10: 
THE  DEVIL'S  CIRCUS  (1925^ 
THE  WOMEN  (1939) 

RIPTIDE  (1934) 


Sunday.  September  11: 

A LADY  OF  CHANCE  (1928) 

IDIOT'S  DELIGHT  (1939) 

BARRETTS  OF  WIMPOLE  STREET  (1934) 


Monday.  September  12: 
A FREE  SOUL  (1931) 

LET  US  BE  GAY  (1930) 


3117  16th  (at  Valencia) 


863-1087 
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ECO-  BLITZ 
ON  MISSION  STREET 


by  Lisa  Gonzalez 

If  you  were  lucky  enough  to  skip  town 
this  summer,  like  I was,  were  your  perceptions 
tested  when  you  came  back  to  the  Mission? 
Red  Man  looks  redder  — new  suit?  Coffee  at 
La  Boheme  tastes  good  — gone  too  long?  The 
streets  look  cleaner! 

Virtual  reality  overload?  No,  the  streets 
are  cleaner,  thanks  to  Eco-Blitz.  The  City-wide 
pilot  project  mandated  by  Mayor  Jordan  and 
written  into  the  Department  of  Public  Works' 
annual  budget  attempts  to  focus  resources  and 
concentrate  efforts  to  clean  the  city’s  streets  in 
response  to  citizen  complaints. 

According  to  Megan  Levitan,  Mission  Dis- 
trict liaison  at  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Business 
& Community  Affairs,  the  project  started  in 
the  Mission  because  the  Mayor  spends  a lot  of 
time  here.  "(Frank)  hears  the  complaints,  sees 
the  problems,  and  he  said,  ‘let’s  do  something 
and  make  a noticeable  difference’”. 

The  week  long  clean-up  began  on  the  17th 
of  August  with  crews  “hitting  Mission  Street 
from  all  angles”  in  a pre-dawn  blitz,  Levitan 
said.  From  15th  to  25th  streets,  they  steam- 
cleaned  each  block,  including  fifty  feet  of 
sidewalk  at  each  cross  street,  washed  out  trash 
receptacles  with  super  hoses,  painted  out  graf- 
fiti, and  flushed  out  all  the  sewers  and  gutters 
with  a hydro-monster  called  a "vactor”. 

Much  of  the  work  was  done  by  ten  youths 
assigned  to  DPW  through  the  Mayor’s  High 
Risk  Disadvantaged  Youth  Program,  who 
receive  academic  and  on  the  job  vocational 
training  besides  a substantial  hourly  wage. 

Eco-Blitz  isn’t  all  giant,  sucking  machines 
and  glitz;  the  program  includes  education  and 
out-reach.  Mission  street  merchants  were  con- 
tacted by  DPW  representatives  and  given 


copies  of  new  environment-sensitive  ordinan- 
ces that  Levitan  assures  me  will  be  rigorously 
enforced. 

Levitan  stressed  that  “the  interest  has  to  be 
on  every  level,"  and  noted  pre-Eco-Blitz  hap- 
penings involving  various  Mission  area  block 
clubs  and  community  groups,  maintaining  that 
all  of  us  have  a responsibility  to  clean  up  our 
streets.  She  urges  concerned  individuals  and 
groups  to  take  the  initiative.  “It’s  a quality  of 
life  issue,  no  matter  if  you  rent  or  own,”  she 
said.  "My  experience  (in  the  Mission]  so  far  has 
been  fabulous,  primarily  with  renters”  whom, 
she  says,  really  seem  to  care  about  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

Since  clean-up  requests  are  handled  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis,  Levitan  suggests 
that  Mission  residents  contact  her  directly, 
preferably  in  writing,  to  get  the  ball  rolling. 

You  can  request  copies  of  the  ordinances 
in  Spanish  or  English,  initiate  a DPW  spon- 
sored clean-up  oriented  block  party,  find  out 
about  The  Neighborhood  Empowerment 
Program’s  beautification  grants,  or  just  com- 
plain, by  writing  to  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Busi- 
ness & Community  Affairs,  City  Hall,  Room 
156,  San  Francisco,  CA94102. 

If  you  want  to  get  an  isolated  graffito 
zapped  out,  or  you  just  want  to  complain 
(some  more),  you  can  call  Henry  Diaz  at  the 
Bureau  of  Street  Environmental  Services  at 
695-2017  (be  patient  for  a return  call,  cause 
he'll  probably  be  out  cleaning),  or  you  can  call 
Levitan’s  direct  “red-phone”  line  at  554-6498. 


•She  promises  not  to  hassle  Red  Man  and, 
well,  there’s  just  nothing  she  can  do  about  the 
coffee  at  La  Boheme 
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CULTURAL 


African  art 
Spiritual  Readings 
Incenses 
Candles 
Baths 

3492  22nd  Street,  between  Guerrero  & Dolores  Sts. 
San  Francisco,’ CA  94110 

telephone:  (415)  821-9127 


JESSIE’S  MARKET 

COPIES  - 3£  each 
BUD  BEER  - $3.99/1 2 pk  ens 

+ tx  + crv.  after  rebate  from  Dudweiser 

3380  - A 20th  Street  • San  Francisco  CA  941  JO 

at  South  Van  Ness  Ave. 

(415)  826-3848 


MENTAL  HEALTH 
CONSUMER  GROUP 
TO  MEET 


I' he  Consumer/Family  Member  Hous- 
ing Group  of  the  San  Francisco  Mental  Health 
Association  is  a group  comprised  solely  of 
mental  health  consumers  and  family  members 
which  meets  monthly  to  improve  the  housing 
situation  of  all  mental  health  consumers 
citywide.  If  you  are  a consumer  of  mental 
health  services  or  a family  member  who  has  an 
interest  in  special  housing  and  would  like  to  get 
involved  in  the  consumer  rights  movement, 
this  group  is  the  place  for  you. 

The  Housing  Group’s  first  project  this  year 
took  aim  at  people’s  loss  of  housing,  pets,  or 
possessions  during  a psychiatric  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  Group  has  proposed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  that  a team  of  two 
consumers  be  hired  to  work  with  psychiatric 
patients  to  prevent  such  losses.  Currently, 


members  are  preparing  this  proposal  for  sub- 
mission to  possible  funders. 

The  Housing  Group  is  also  advocating  for 
mental  health  consumers  living  in  substandard 
housing.  In  this  regard,  the  Group  made 
presentations  to  three  day  treatment  centers 
on  illegal  housing  conditions  and  what  a renter 
can  do  about  them.  We  also  distributed  this 
information  on  a pocket-size  reference  card. 

Our  next  project  will  focus  on  overcoming 
housing  barriers  for  mental  health  consumers 
— and  we  need  your  input.  The  Con- 
sumer/Family Member  Housing  Group  meets 
the  second  Thursday  evening  of  every  month 
at  the  Mental  Health  Association,  2398  Pine 
Street  (at  Steiner).  We  are  actively  seeking  new 
members.  If  you’d  like  to  join  us,  please  attend 
our  next  meeting  and/or  call  Jane  at  921-4401 
for  further  information. 


PROBLEMS  AT  WORK? 

Contact  the 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  of  the  WORLD 

a member-run  labor  union 

1 095  Market  St . Suite  204  /H\  lel  I4 1 5)  863-WOBS 

San  Francisco.  CA  94 1 03  fax  (4 1 51 626-2685 

The  Wobblles . . . Low  Dues.  Real  Democracy.  No  Bureaucrats. 
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A BRAND  NEW  X-IY1EN  COMIC  LIMITED  SERIES. 
TO  GET  YOUR  COPY,  MAKE  YOUR  MOVE  - 
AND  GO  TO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COMIC  BOOK  CO. 


3335  2 3*tP  6t 

M ••-C/-.  ft  VAvlN 
SAN  PBANC5CC  C*  W- 
'**«  550  0*56 
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A Cosmopolitan  Neighborhood  Bar  In  The 
Heart  Of  San  Francisco's  New  Bohemia 


540  Valencia  Street  (between  16tn  & 1 7m  SI.),  San  Francisco 
864-2419  • Op*n  •varyday  4 p.m.  to  2 


TROUBLE  PAYING  BILLS? 


Start  A New  Chapter  in  Your  Life 7 


CHAPTER  13 

^ A dignified,  honorable  way  of 
paying  yoar  bills 
Prevents  gamishment/fore- 
closure/repossession 

^ Protects  all  property  and  co- 
signers 

^ 3 to  5 year  repayment  plans 
available 


CHAPTER  7 (Bankruptcy) 

Tor  a fresh  financial  start 

Your  financial  problems  carefully 

considered 

Your  property  rights  fully  explained 

FREE  CONSULTATION 

CALL  775-0713 


LAW  OFFICES  OF  BLUER  & ZLOTOFF 


30  Years  Experience  Rcproemwf  DcNore 


MEN 

DONORS  NEEDED  FOR 
INSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

ESPECIALLY  NEEDED 

LATINO,  JEWISH.  ITALIAN,  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
PLEASE  CALL  415-281-0741 
COMPENSATION  PROVIDED 
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THE  QUANTUM  GOURMET 

A RANDOMLY  OCCURRING  COLUMN  ON  FOOD 


PUPUSAS 


by  Stett  Holbrook 

W hile  the  Mission  District  has  long 
been  the  burrito  mecca  of  the  city,  the  lesser- 
known  pupusa  is  an  equally  tasty  area  specialty. 
Pupusas  are  round,  savory  cakes  of  masa 
dough  filled  with  cheese,  meat,  or  vegetables. 
Masa  is  made  from  corn  and  is  the  main  in- 
gredient in  tortillas,  tamales,  and  many  other 
Latin  American  staples.  A pupusa  is  essential- 
ly a thick,  stuffed  corn  tortilla.  It  takes  a little 
time  to  make  a pupusa  as  the  dough  has  to  be 
patted  out,  stuffed  with  a filling,  and  then 
cooked  on  a griddle  for  several  minutes.  The 
result  is  a golden  brown  slightly  greasy  but 
thoroughly  satisfying  meal.  Pupusas  are  al- 
ways accompanied  with  curtido,  a spicy  cole- 
slaw mixture  of  cabbage,  carrots,  and  onions. 

The  pupusa  is  El  Salvador’s  national 
specialty  and  it  pre-dates  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish.  It  is  as  common  in  El  Salvador  as  hot 
dogs  in  the  U.S.  It  is  eaten  all  over  the  country 
at  any  time,  even  breakfast.  In  the  Mission, 
pupusas  are  available  in  the  area’s  many  Sal- 
vadoran restaurants  or  pupuserias,  and  in 
many  Mexican  and  Nicaraguan  restaurants  as 
well. 

Most  often  a pupusa  is  filled  with  cheese  or 
pork.  Some  pupuserias  offer  more  choices. 
Although  not  always  available,  loroco  is  a 
small,  edible  flower  that  makes  a delicious  fill- 
ing when  combined  with  cheese.  Balompie 
(18th  and  Capp)  is  an  excellent  Salvadoran 
restaurant  that  offers  fillings  of  zucchini, 
beans,  cheese,  and  pork.  Each  pupusa  is  a 
mere  S1.35  and  you  can  look  into  the  kitchen 
and  watch  as  your  pupusa  is  patted  and  slapped 
into  shape.  If  you’ve  got  the  time,  the  pupusas 
at  El  Trebol  (24th  and  Mission)  are  worth  the 
wail.  Although  this  Nicaraguan  restaurant  is 


well-known  for  its  eighty -cent  pupusas,  it  is  also 
known  for  its  slow  service.  For  those  in  a hurry, 
Canas  Grocery  (Valencia  and  26th)  offers 
good  pupusas  and  a heap  of  curtido  to  go  for 
$1.35. 

Making  pupusas  at  home  takes  a little 
practice,  but  is  easy  to  master.  The  following 
is  a recipe  adapted  from  Jacqueline  Higuera 
McMahan.  The  key  is  to  keep  your  hands  wet 
so  the  pupusas  will  not  dry  out  and  crack.  Keep 
a bowl  of  water  nearby  for  this  purpose. 

Pupusas 

1 1/3  cups  water 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

2 cups  masa  harina 

6 ounces  white  cheese  (jack,  fontina,  moz- 
zarella) 

1/2  cup  shredded  zucchini 

Dissolve  salt  into  warm  water.  Stir  one  cup 
of  salt  water  into  masa.  Slowly  drizzle  in  the 
remaining  1/3  cup  water  while  stirring  con- 
stantly. Knead  dough  for  three  minutes,  ad- 
ding more  water  if  too  dry.  Cover  dough  and 
set  aside  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Form  eight  balls,  saving  some  for  patching. 
With  wet  hands,  flatten  a ball  into  a patty  and 
then  form  it  into  a cup  shape.  Add  a small 
amount  of  cheese  and  zucchini  and  then  work 
the  dough  over  the  filling,  pinching  it  closed. 
Pat  the  dough  into  a patty  again,  patching  any 
holes  that  have  appeared. 

Cook  in  a lightly  oiled  skillet  for  four  to  six 
minutes  per  side.  Serve  with  curtido.  To  make 
curtido,  combine  1/2  cup  minced  onion,  1/2 
cup  vinegar,  3/4  cup  water,  1/2  teaspoon 
oregano,  1/2  teaspoon  chile  flakes,  1/2 
teaspoon  each  salt  and  pepper,  and  3 cups 
shredded  cabbage.  Marinate  for  at  least  12 
hours. 


CALL 


255-1303 


ROXE 

CINEMA 


16th 


VALENCIA  STREET 


ARINELL 

PIZZA 

509  VALENCIA 


New  York  Style 


MISSION  STREET 


Buy  the  Slice  Buy  the  Whole  pizza 


I ^=4 

+ °=  $2 

Slice  w/Pep  sm 

_ . Tax  Incl 

or  Olive  Soda 


o O ° ° o o'  , 
° o ° ° O o ° 
° o o ° o 


Med  16"  $9  Lrg  18'  $12 
w / 1 Topping  w/ 1 Topping 


Monday  - Thursday  till  1 0:00PM 
Friday  till  12:00PM 
Saturday  till  10:00PM 
Sunday  till  9:00PM 


Our  first  location  at: 

2109  Shattuck  Ave,  Berkeley 
near  Downtown  Berkeley  BART 
Call  510-841-4035,  till  9:00PM 


Our  20th  Anniversary 
Quality  and  Value  Since  1975 


CALL 


255-1303 


Books  And  Toys  For  Grown-ups 

A clean,  well-lighted  place  for  women  and  men 
(and  parents!)  to  shop  for  sex  toys,  books  and 
videos.  From  enlightening  advice,  to  electrifying 
erotica,  you’ll  find  it  at 

GOOD  VIBRATIONS 

1210  Valencia  (between  23rd  and  24th  Streets) 
Open  everjf  da iy  II  a.m.  - 7 p.m.,  974-8980 


O.R.E 


LEATHER  DESIGNER 


REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 
CUSTOM  TAILORING  TO  FIT  YOU 

VESTS  • JACKETS  • PANTS  • SKIRTS  and  much  more 


Professional,  Reliable  and  Quality  Service 
for  MEN  and  WOMEN 


Servicio  Completo  de  Reparacion  de  Zapatos 
Complete  Shoe  Repair  Service 

• Zipper  Repair  - Reparaci6n  de  Zipperes 

• Hand  Bags  - Bolsas  de  Mano 

• Small  Pouches  - Valijines 

• Shoe  Soles  - Suelas  de  Zapatos 

• Heels  - Tacones 

• Color  Change  - Cambios  de  Color 

• Cowboy  Boots  - Botas  Vaqueras 

Professional,  quality,  reliable  service. 

Best  prices  in  the  Mission. 


Servicio  Profesional,  conflable  y de 
calidad  con  los  mejores  precios  de  la  Misi6n. 


3128  - 16TH  STREET  • SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 

Gus  Campos  - General  Manager 


JACKET  SALE 


864-7712 
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A 

CHIROPRACTIC 

NOTEBOOK 

1 Z>' 

By:  Dr.  Ross  Williams 

MAN  REGAINS  HEARING 
AFTER  17  YEARS!! 

On  September  18,  1895,  Dr.  Daniel  David 
Palmer  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  carrying  on  a 
shouted  conversion  with  the  nearly  deaf  build- 
ing janitor,  Harvey  Lillard. 

During  the  conversation,  Mr.  Lillard  ex- 


plained that  for  the  first  20  years  of  his  life  his 
hearing  was  normal.  Then  one  day,  he  had 
been  working  in  a cramped,  stooped  position 
when  something  “popped”  in  his  back.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Harvey  noticed  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  his  hearing  and  it  had  become 
progressively  worse  throughout  the  next  17 
years. 

Following  his  natural  curiosity,  Dr.  Palmer 


examined  Lillard’s  spine  and  found  a painful 
spot  where  a spinal  bone  (called  vertebra)  had 
“popped”  out  of  place  nearly  17  years  before. 

Dr.  Palmer  suspected  that  there  might  be 
a connection  between  the  misaligned  ver- 
tebrae, the  “popping”  sensation,  and  Harvey’s 
progressive  hearing  loss.  He  theorized  that  if 
the  loss  of  hearing  was  caused  by  the  vertebrae 
moving  out  of  place,  then  a cure  of  the  hearing 
problem  could  be  as  simple  as  correcting  the 
misaligned  vertebrae. 

With  a gentle  push  to  the  affected  area  of 
the  spine,  Dr.  Palmer  realigned  the  vertebrae, 
and  Lillard’s  hearing  improved  immediately. 
This  possibly  was  the  first  chiropractic  adjust- 
ment. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Palmer’s  treatments 
spread  rapidly  thoughout  the  world.  His  con- 
tinuing investigations  found  that  the  spine  is 
the  distribution  center  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  key  to  all  bodily  function  and 


activity.  This  is  now  taken  as  common 
knowledge. 

Using  this  theory  he  concluded  that  a 
misaligned  vertabra  (called  a subluxationl  in 
the  spinal  column,  pressing  against  the  nerve 
root,  could  be  the  cause  of  nearly  all  human 
disease. 

Spinal  health  care  has  advanced  greatly  in 
the  1Q0  years  since  its  origin  in  1895.*  Scientific 
research  has  now  validated  all  of  Dr.  Palmer’s 
theories.  While  not  every  chiropractic  patient 
can  be  assured  the  type  of  recovery  ex- 
perienced by  Harvey  Lillard,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  enjoyed  a return  to  natural 
health  through  the  benefits  of  natural 
chiropractic  care. 

For  answers  to  your  questions  about 
chiropractic,  call  Mission  District  Chiroprac- 
tors at  826-1000. 
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Porque  hablamos  su  idioma, 
la  distancia  no  existe. 

Por  eso  ahora  Sprint  le  ofrece  su  cuenta  en  espanol.  Para 
que  usted  se  entere  de  los  ahorros  y las  ventajas  de  nuestro  plan 
de  llamadas  internacionales  “Ac6rcate”.  Facil.  Rapido.  Con 
claridad.  Llamenos  al  1-800-736-1139  y pida  hoy  mismo  el  plan 
"Acercate”,  que  le  da  a elegir,  si  quiere,  su  cuenta  en  su  propio 
idioma.  Es  una  forma  mas  de  acercamos  a usted  porque  con 
Sprint,  la  distancia  no  existe. 

^ Sprint. 

La  distancia  no  existe. 

1-800-736-1139 
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MEXICAN  FOOD 

Fresh  Fast  Deucious 

ORDER  TO  GO! 

Free  Delivery! 


Tel.  693-9613 

& 

Fax  693-9614 


380  Bush  St./  Kearny  Street 
(Down  Stairs) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

10  AM  TO  3 PM 


Mission  District 
Home  Owners 
Do  you  need: 

* A new  roof 

* Sewer  repairs 

* New  rear  stairs 

* Electrical  repairs 

* Hot  Water 

* To  correct  a Code  Violation 

If  you  own  and  occupy  your  own  home  and 
your  income  fall  within  certain  guidelines 
you  may  qualify  for  a City  sponsored  CERF 
loan. 

( Example : a family  of  four  may  make  up  to 
S39, 920  per  year). 

How  the  Loan  program  works-  The  maximum  amount 
of  the  loan  is  S7.500  and  the  minimum  is  5250.  The 
Loans  are  interest-free,  deferred  paymentjccured 
by  a deed  of  trust  benefiting  the  City,  and  due  and 
payable  upon  sale  or  transfer  of  the  title  to  the 
property  or  termination  of  the  owner’s  occupancy. 

You  may  be  required  to  provide  information  to  the 
City  to  substantiate  that  the  property  remains  owner 
occupied  and  is  not  being  used  as  a rental. 


Numero  de  servicio  al  cliente  1-800-877-0014 


For  more  information  coll:  Lucy  Pineda  at 
Mission  Housing  Development  (o» 

(415)  864-6432. 
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DANGEROUS  TIMES 

by  Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Letalien 

^Tation  states,  boundaries,  govern- 
ments; Cubans,  Haitians,  Hutus,  Mexicans, 
Bosnians;  ethnic  wars,  illegal  immigration.  As 
Marvin  Gaye  sang  a decade  or  so  ago,  what’s 
goin  on?  Well,  pay  attention,  folks,  as  vigilant 
witnesses.  These  are  dangerous  times. 
Sharpen  your  memories  and  take  to  heart  the 
admonishment  from  the  Holocaust  to  never 
forget. 

The  boundaries  drawn  to  create  nation 
states  are  fabrications  based  on  certain 
governments’  notions  of  property  ownership. 
These  lines  are  usually  arbitrary,  based  on  an 
agreement  among  a small  group  of  property 
owners  who  divide  the  land  according  to  profit 
resources  without  respect  for  the  peoples  al- 
ready living  on  the  land. 

The  troubles  of  Africa,  Bosnia  and  Mexico 
are  a result  of  this  process.  For  example, 
Mexicans  are  indigenous  to  California.  But 
decision-makers,  representing  governments 
classified  as  victors  in  a war  fought  for 
economic  reasons,  arbitrarily  drew  boun- 
daries. These  boundaries  have  never  been 
drawn  on  any  continent,  including  Europe, 
with  respect  for  the  tribes  of  peoples  already 
on  the  land  or  the  natural  resources  necessary 
to  sustain  the  life  of  the  people.  No  sensitivity 
has  ever  been  evidenced  for  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  tribes  as  allies  or  enemies. 

Immigration  used  to  be  known  as  migra- 
tion. This  migration  was  originally  neces- 
sitated by  the  search  for  food  and  resources  to 
sustain  life.  It  is  a natural  circumstance  of  the 
animal  species,  including  humans.  Immigra- 
tion laws  were  originally  established  to 
preserve  nation  states  and,  as  recently  reaf- 


firmed by  Clinton,  admittance  of  people  from 
one  country  to  another  has  been  outlawed  for 
“economic  reasons.”  In  other  words,  if  a 
people  are  starving  to  death,  or  mired  in  a 
poverty  that  endangers  their  survival,  they  still 
may  not  leave  their  nation  of  origin.  Immigra- 
tion laws  are  unnatural  and  are  a threat  to  the 
lives  of  the  world’s  peoples. 

These  circumstances,  pitting  immigration 
against  natural  law,  are  dangerous  for  another 
reason.  When  a people  are  classified  as 
refugees,  international  law  is  also  activated. 
Under  international  law,  refugees  are  defined 
as  persons  without  a country.  As  such,  they  are 
noncitizens,  nonpersons  without  any  rights 
under  the  law.  Haitians  and  Cubans  have  been 
classified  as  refugees;  hence  once  captured  on 
the  open  sea  or  within  territorial  waters,  they 
may  be  shipped  anywhere  the  captor  desires  to 
ship  them.  The  refugees  have  no  recourse 
under  any  law  in  the  world.  They  are  at  the 
mercy  of  their  captors,  unprotected. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  how  the 
Holocaust  happened.  According  to  the  law  of 
the  times,  it  was  perfectly  legitimate;  and  with 
the  help  of  the  bureaucracy,  it  was  perfectly 
executed.  It  is  this  status  of  refugees  as  non- 
persons  that  allowed  the  Nazis  to  legally  exter- 
minate millions  of  people  within  their  own 
borders.  The  Nazi  bureaucrats  simply 
declared  the  targeted  groups  as  refugees,  and 
did  the  necessary  paperwork  to  change  their 
international  status.  With  this,  any  legal 
protection  that  might  have  been  available  to 
the  victims  was  removed.  The  Nazi  govern- 
ment, if  it  had  been  brought  to  trial  under 
international  law,  would  have  been  absolved  of 
wrong-doing  because  what  they  did  was  per- 
fectly within  the  law. 

The  only  reason  anyone  was  ever  held  ac- 
countable for  the  mass  exterminations  was  due 
to  a revision  of  war  crime  law.  This  doesn’t 


QOality  Fast  Service 
at  Low,  Low  Prices 


Bendi 


BRAKES 

Special  from 

$479S 

Front  or  rear 


Pods  & shoes 
Guaranteed  for  life! 

1 . Free  brake  inspection 

2.  Install  new  Bendix  pads 
or  heavy  duty  shoes* 

3.  Repack  wheel  bearings 

4.  Anti-squeak  treatment 

5.  Road  Test 


CLUTCH 

Special  from 

$2479S 

• Guaranteed 
2 yr., 20,000  miles  on  parts 
1 yr.,  12,000  miles  on  labor 

• Front  wheel  drive  included 

• New  factory  parts  for 
imports  and  most 
domestics  (not  rebuilt) 

• Free  lifetime  service 
adjustment 

1 . Pressure  Plate 

2.  Clutch  Disc 

3.  Throw  out  Bearing 

4.  Pilot  Bearing 


* Bendix  Brakes  with  lifetime  guarantee 


Discount  Brake  & Clutch 

740  Valencia  Street  (between  18th  and  19th) 
43 1 -9400  M-F  7:30  - 7:00  • SAT  8:00  - 6:00 


Must  present  ad  when  service  order  is  written.  Call  for  waranty  details.  ‘Most  cars  ana  light  trucks.  ‘Metallic  pads 
extra.  Sometimes  additional  parts  and  labor  may  be  complcie  the  repair  properly  Cost  may  be  substantial.  We  provide 
the  highest  quality  service  m the  lowest  P<*siblc  price. 


SMOG  INSPECTION 


*16 


50  .7 

for  cert. 


Plus  we  will  beat  any 
advertised  price  lower  than 
ours  by  S2.00 


FREE  RETEST  WHILE-U-WAIT 
WH^N_WORKJ  S^O_NE_HER  E_ 

LUBE,  OIL&  FILTER  "1 

C4  AOC  • Up  to  5 quarts  | 

* I • Replace  Oil  Filter 

1 ^ • Check  Vital  Fluid  Levels 


TUNE  UP 


*3795 


4 cyl. 


& SERVICE 

47.95  6 cyl. 

57.95  8 cyl. 


1 


Smog  Stop 

4199  Mission  St. 
334-7664 

3 Blocks  from  Silver 
M-F  8-6:30  & 8-5 


Discount  Smog  & 
Lube 

3300  Army  Street 
647-7665 

Olympic  Gas  at  S.  Van  Ness 
M-F  8-6:30  & SAT  8-5 


help  much  because  these  rules  of  war  may  only 
be  adjudicated  after  the  fact.  Victims  are 
treated  much  as  battered  women:  he 
threatened  to  kill  me;  oh  well,  sorry,  we  can’t 
do  anything  until  he  actually  kills  you.  The 
status  of  refugees  in  international  law  was  not 
addressed.  So,  it  could  happen  again;  and  is 
happening  again.  This  time  there  is  a very 
dangerous  loophole:  in  the  absence  of  war, 
refugees  technically  have  no  recourse  before 
any  law  at  all. 

There  are  Haitians  who  have  been 
detained  for  years  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  held  without 


charge  or  crime  in  what  can  only  be  seen  as  a 
prison  environment.  Now  the  Cuban  people 
have  been  added  to  the  list.  The  U.S.  immigra- 
tion law  has  been  made  more  restrictive. 
Cubans  used  to  be  able  to  come  to  this  country 
at  will;  they  are  about  to  be  treated  just  as  the 
Haitians  are,  not  the  other  way  around.  This 
is  not  a good  sign. 

How  long  will  the  nation  states  hold  these 
people  and  deny  them  their  freedom?  Who  is 
next?  What  will  be  the  disposition  of  their 
existence?  According  to  law  as  it  is  now,  they 
are  in  jeopardy.  These  are  dangerous  limes. 
We  must  be  vigilant  witnesses. 


Contemporary 


& 

Traditional 


African 
Arabic,  Latin 
& 

Caribbean 


Music 

CD  • CS  • LP  • VIDEO 


Store  Hours:  M-Sa:  12-7;  Su  1-6 

593  GUERRERO  STREET  (BETWEEN  17TH  & 

(415)  255-8411 


18TH ) y 

j OYE ! 


KATZ  BAGELS 

TRADITIONAL  BOILED  & BAKED  BAGELS 

17  VARIETIES  WHY 


3147  - 16th  St.  (between  Valencia  & Guerrero) 


A selection  of 
cream  cheese  spreads , 
smoked  lox , white  fish , 
pizza  bagels,  bagel  dogs 

HUMUS  AND  TOFU. 

Featuring  Spinelli  fine  Coffee 

at  KATZ  BAGELS 


3147 -16th  St.  • San  Francisco,  CA  • (415)552-9122 
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"There’s  been  a fair  amount  of 
misunderstanding  about  this  book." 
— William  T.  Vollmann 


The 


ADOBE 

Anthology 

volume  2 


"A  forearm  glossy  as  a fresh  salmon  fell 
out,  partially  wrapped  in  seaweed.  And 
then  the  corner  of  a shoulder  appeared 
A breast?  ‘Madre  que  la  pario....’ 
Santiago  tore  furiously  at  the  seaweed 
tangled  net  and  discovered  the  most 
beautiful  mermaid  he’d  ever  dreamt  of." 
— Alejandro  Murgui'a,  "Sirena" 

"My  knees  went  weak  the  same  way  they 
do  when  I’m  standing  before  a fire  and 
have  to  fight  the  temptation  to  stick  my 
hands  into  the  flames  — or  standing 
before  an  upper-story  window  and  have 
to  fight  the  temptation  to  fling  myself 
onto  the  sidewide  below." 

— Martin  McGovern,  "Feeling  Less 
and  More  about  Less:  Suicide’s  Body" 

"‘Who  is  she?’  They  all  laughed,  repeat- 
ing the  three  words  over  and  over  again 
until  even  he  realized  how  absurd  a 
question  it  had  been.  Who  cared  who 
she  was?  Who  could  possibly  care?" 

— Martin  Rowe,  "Rasena" 

"If  the  body  is  a world  in  miniature,  we 
read  its  surface  like  a map." 

— Rebecca  Solnit,  "Volumes  Bound 
in  Leather" 

"I  get  so  angry  because  I lie  awake  alone 
with  God  bothering  me.  I told  myself 
time  and  time  again  that  there  ain’t  no 
old  man  staring  down  at  me." 

- Melissa  Bertolino,  "Rabbit  Face" 


Available  at 

THE  ADOBE  BOOKSHOP 
3166  - 16th  Street 

(between  Valencia  and  Guerrero) 
and  other  Mission  bookstores. 
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SATURDAY  THE  10TH 


r 


BX  RICO 


SEVEN 


FRIDAY  THE  2ND 


Bottomless  Prosers  - A reading  by  mem- 
bers of  Dodie  Bellamy’s  No  Bottom  Line 
Prose  Workshop.  Small  Press  Traffic  3599 
24th  St.,  8 pm,  donations.  285-8394 

Beyond  The  Armory  V - Reception  for 
The  Clay  Studio  Artists’  Group  Show  which 
runs  through  October  16.  Clay  Studio  52 
Julian,  6 pm,  free.  431-6296 

Bolero  Etc.  - Sylvia  Martins’  five  part  Solo 
Dance  Concert  includes  Mei  Weng’s  choreog- 
raphy for  the  full  seventeen  minute  version  of 
Ravel’s  Bolero.  Theater  Artaud  450  Florida 
St.,  8 pm,  $12.50.  621-7797 


SATURDAY  THE  3RD 

“Noche  Tropical”  - An  evening  with 
Nicaraguan  musicians  Ernesto  Jemenez, 
Fredy  Martinez  and  Leandro  Franco.  Pena 
Del  Sur  2870-A  22nd  St.,  9:30  pm,  $5.  550- 
1101 

Dimensional  Animation  - Live  perfor- 
mance by  those  twisted  puppeteers  the  Ran- 
ties  and  bizarre  puppet  films  and  videos 
including  the  censored  scenes  from  King  Kong. 
ATA  992  Valencia.  8:30  pm,  $5.  824-3890 


SUNDAY THE 4TH 

Open  Mike’s  Sister  - Open  Michelle 
Night  is  for  up  and  coming  singers,  musicians 
and  performers,  Old  Wives’  Tales  1009  Valen- 
cia, 7 pm,  sign  up  by  6:45.  821-4675 

Jazz  - The  Sonocentric  Ensemble,  Radio 
Valencia  1 199  Valencia,  8:30  pm,  826-1 199. 


TUESDAY  THE  6TH 

Pet  Loss  Support  Group  - Moderated  by 
Dr.  Betty  Carmack  for  grieving  pet  owners. 
SPCA  2500  16th  St.,  7:30  and  9 pm,  free. 
554-3000 


WEDNESDAY  THE  7T1I 

“The  Very  Inside”  - Bay  Area  contributors 
to  this  first  major  anthology  by  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  lesbian  and  bisexual  women, 
read  from  their  work.  Modern  Times  888 
Valencia  St,  7:30  pm,  free. 

THURSDAY  THE 8TH 

“Trouble  In  Transylvania”  - Barbara  Wil- 
son talks  about  her  new  Cassandra  Reily 
mystery  that  features  all  the  gothic  vampire 
hijinks  that  make  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
such  a fun  place.  Old  Wives  Tales  1009  Valen- 
cia St.,  8 pm,  $3-10.  821-4675 

Totally  Rad  - Radical  Women,  a revolu- 
tionary feminist  organization  meets  every  2nd 
and  4th  Thursday.  Valencia  Hall  523-A  Valen- 
cia St.,  Dinner  at  6:45  pm  ($5  donation),  meet- 
ing at  7 pm.  864-1278 


FRIDAY  THE  9TH 

Unweird  Science  - A reading  by  Ken  Ed- 
wards author  of  Good  Science.  Small  Press 
Traffic  3599  24th  St.,  8 pm,  $4.  285-8394 

“Boys,  Boys,  Boys”  - Performance  artists 
Christian  Huygen,  Aaron  Noble  and  Mark 
Pritchard  get  down  and  tear  performance  art 
a new  asshole  or  something.  Southern  Ex- 
posure Gallery  40 1 Alabama,  8 pm,  $3-5.  863- 
2141 

Theater  of  the  Abrupt  - The  Bullins/ 
Woodward  Theater  Workshop  presents  an 
evening  of  five  short  plays.  Noh  Space  2840 
Mariposa.  Call  822-7894  for  information. 


Roberta  D’AIois’  “It  Never  Happened”  - 
The  action  in  this  play  centers  on  a family 
vacation  gone  awry  and  a misplaced  faith  in 
Superman  cartoons.  The  Marsh  1062  Valencia 
St.,  10:30  pm,  $7- 10. 64 1-0235  Also  performed 
on  September  17  and  24  and  October  1 

Show  Tunes  - Belted  out  by  Melissa  Carey 
and  Christian  Nova.  Community  Music  Center 
544  Capp  St.,  8 pm,  $3-8. 647-6015 

Folk  Tunes  - Belted  out  by  The  Dark  Hol- 
low Band.  Radio  Valencia  1 199  Valencia  St.,  7 
pm.  826-1 199 

Chilean  Tunes  - Belted  out  by  Miguel  De 
La  Fuente,  Mochi  Parra,  Mauricio  Berlin  and 
Carlos  Pastor.  Pena  Del  Sur  2870-A  22nd  St., 
9:30  pm,  $5. 550-1101 


SUNDAY  THE  11TH 

Keyboard  Kevin  Rayhill  -The  pianist 
rocks  your  socks  off  with  works  by  Beethoven, 
Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  Community  Music 
Center  544  Capp  St.,  4 pm,  $3-5. 647-6015 

Jazzmeisters  - Marco  Eneidi,  Lisle  Ellis, 
Donald  Robinson  live  at  Radio  Valencia  1 199 
Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm.  826-1 199 

MONDAY  THE  12TH 

Farsi(cal)  Theater  - Intersection  for  the 
Arts  in  collaboration  with  the  Darvag  Iranian 
Theater  of  Berkeley  presents  two  one  act  plays 
in  English  and  Farsi:  “What  is  Fatima  Going 
To  Do  With  Her  Hair  This  Time”  and  “Image 
Is  Everything”  Both  deal  with  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  Iran  and  the  U.S.  and  Irani 
sexual  politics.  Intersection  for  the  Arts  446 
Valencia,  8 pm,  $10.  626-3311  Runs 
Thursdays  through  Sundays  through  October 
9th. 


TUESDAY  THE  13TH 

Edited  Out  - Lisa  Haddock  talks  about  her 
new  novel  based  in  Frontier  City,  Oklahoma 
where  newspaper  copy  editor  Carmen 
Ramirez  investigates  a two  year  old  mur- 
der\suicide  that  has  homophobic  overtones. 
Old  Wives’  Tales  1009  Valencia,  8 pm,  $3-10. 
821-46755 


WEDNESDAY  THE  14TI1 

What’s  In  Store  For  Chile  - Chilean  writer 
and  ex-Stanford  Professor  Fernando  Alegria, 
a friend  of  both  Salvador  Allende  and  Pablo 
Neruda,  talks  about  the  future  of  his  country 
21  years  after  the  1973  coup.  Modern  times 
Books  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30  pm,  $3-5  (n.o.t. 
a.  f.I.o.f.) 


THURSDAY  THE  15TII 

For  Backdoor  Men  And  Women  - Carol 
Queen  and  Robert  Morgan  present  a com- 
prehensive workshops  on  anal  sex  for  both 
novices  and  enthusiasts.  Good  Vibrations 
1210  Valencia  St.,  8 pm,  $20  pre-registration 
required.  974-8980 


FRIDAY  THE  161II 

Three  Ring  Circus  - Press  release  for  this 
event  went  metaphor  happy,  so  it’s  hard  to  say 
what’s  up.  Looks  likes  a bunch  of  literary  types 
fretting  and  strutting.  Promised  elephant 
smells  and  lady  with  a whip  probably  aren’t  in 
the  picture  but  who  knows.  Southern  Ex- 
posure Gallery  401  Alabama  St.,  8 pm,  $3-5. 
863-2141 

Out  About  Age  - The  opening  night  for  this 
three  day  film  and  video  festival  of  work  con- 
cerning gay,  bisexual  and  transgender  youths 
and  seniors  features  the  screening  of  "Times 
Square”,  a "dyke  cull  classic”.  Roxie  Cinema 
3 1 17  16th  St.,  7 & 9:30  pm,  $6.  824-3890 
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Puttin’  On  The  Glitz  - In  person  Dianne 
Noomin  to  introduce  the  Didi  Glitz  dressup 
doll  and  accessories.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
presidential  press  secretary  Dee  Dee  Myers. 
Little  Frankenstein’s  3804  17th  St.  864-6543 

Speak  Up  And  Ounce  - A performance 
series  of  dance  and  theater  produced  with 
guest  artists  by  the  Foot  Loose  Dance  Move- 
ment Theater  that  intends  to  "close  the  space 
between  the  spoken  word  and  movement.” 
Shotwell  Studios  3252  19th  St.,  Also  on  Sep- 
tember 17, 23  & 24  at  7:30  pm  and  September 
18  & 25  at  8:30,  $ 10, 64 1 -946 1 . 


SATURDAY  THE  17TH 

Feisty  Radical  Nellie  Wong  Turns  60  - 
Birthday  bash  for  the  organizer,  actress  and 
writer  includes  a program  featuring  Opal  Pal- 
mer Adisa,  Merle  Woo,  Carol  Tarlen,  David 
Joseph  and  others  plus  cocktails  and  an  Asian 
buffet.  Women’s  Building  3543  18th  St.,  Cock- 
tails 5 pm,  Buffet  5:30,  Program  7:30  $5-25  SS. 
864-1278 

Out  About  Age  - (See  9\16)  Tonight’s  pro- 
gram includes  a free  panel  discussion  titled 
“Unpopular  Culture:  Homophobia  and 
Ageism  in  the  Mass  Media”  at  5 pm,  Prime 
Time:  Mixed  Shorts  7 pm,  $5  and  “Valor”  a 
film  exploring  sexual  identity  and  Latin 
machismo,  9 pm,  $5.  All  at  ATA  992  Valencia. 
824-3890 

“DeTodo  Un  Poco”  - Ecuadoran  Galo  Paz 
and  four  Andean  musicians  present  an  anthol- 
ogy of  South  American  music.  Pena  Del  Sur 
2870-A  22nd  St.,  9:30  pm,  $5.  550-1101 


SUNDAY  THE  18TH 

Bicycle  Tour  of  Community  Gardens  - 
Pedal  along  trail  of  the  Fall  harvest  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  town  on  a five  hour  tour. 
Meet  at  Dolores  Park  ( 18th  and  Dolores)  751- 
BIKE 

Out  About  Age  - See  9\16.  Final  evening’s 
films  are  Insomnia:  three  short  works  about 
things  that  keep  old  and  young  up  sleepless,  5 
pm  $5  and  Their  Own  Game  a film  program 
dealing  with  the  progression  of  Lesbian  lives,  8 
pm,  $5.  Both  at  ATA  992  Valencia  St.  824- 
3890 


MONDAY  THE  19TH 

THIS  IS  THE  OPENING  DAY  OF 
KEITH  MCHENRY’S  TRIAL.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROTESTS  FOR  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  THE  HOMELESS  AND  THEIR  SUP- 
PORTERS ARE  GOING  TO  BE  BREAK- 
ING OUT  ALL  OVER  CALL  386-9209  FOR 
THE  TIME  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  ONE 
NEAREST  YOU. 


TiiFSHAY  THE  20TH 

Smut  Read-a-thon  For  Women  Only  - 
Bring  your  homegrown  porno  or  found  filth  to 
Good  Vibrations  1210  Valencia,  8 pm,  free. 
974-8980 


WEDNESDAY  THE  21ST 

One  of  a Kind  - Another  monthly  session 
of  the  Bay  Area’s  only  open  reading  for  gay  and 
lesbian  writers.  Modern  Times  Books  888 
Valencia  St.  7:30  pm,  free. 


THURSDAY  THE  22ND 

Kufeld  on  Cuba  - Photojournalist  Adam 
Kufeld  talks  about  his  portrait  of  the  besieged 
island  plus  an  update  on  the  current  situation 
by  Medea  Benjamin  of  Global  Exchange. 
Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30 
pm,  free. 

The  Storyteller  with  Nike  Airs  and  Other 
Barrio  Stories  - Author  Kleya  Forte-Escamil- 
la  reads  her  tales  of  real  and  magical  possibility. 
Old  Wives’  Tales  1009  Valencia  St.,  8 pm, 
$3-10. 821-4675 


FRIDAY  THE  23RD 

“Greenman”  - Murder,  mayhem,  perver- 
sion and  brutality  run  rampant  in  the  premiere 
of  Adam  Kahane’s  vision  of  chaos  in  Any  town 


U.S.A.  Also  showing  is  Kahane’s  “Eyeball’’,  a 
socket  to  me  thriller  and  selected  shorts.  ATA 
992  Valencia  St.  8:30  pm,  $5.  Also  on  9\25  at 
2 pm.  824-3890 


SATURDAY  THE  24TH 

Doggy  Delinquents  - Animal  Behavior 
Specialist  Bob  Gutierrez  class  for  owners  of 
good  dogs  gone  bad.  SPCA  2500  16th  St.,  3 & 
5 pm,  free,  call  554-3073  to  register. 

“Una  Noche  de  Alegria”  - Latin  American 
musicians  sing  the  poems  of  Chilean  poet  Fer- 
nando Alegria.  Pena  del  Sur  2870-A  22nd  St., 
9:30,  $5. 550-1101 


SUNDAY  THE  25TH 

Guide  To  The  Relationship  Galaxy  - 
Helen  Greico  talks  about  her  book  on 
romance  in  the  exciting  90’s  which  includes 
sections  on  “ fair  fighting  rules  and  hospital 
treatment  for  failed  missions  ”.  Old  Wives’ 
Tales  1009  Valencia  St.,  7 pm,  $3-10. 821-4675 

Jazz  Legend  - Glenn  Spearman’s  G-Force 
at  Radio  Valencia  1 199  Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm,. 
826-1199 


MONDAY  THE  26TH 

Martian  Monday  - Performance  art  antics 
from  Jennifer  Berry,  Azel  Jones,  Mickey 
Joseph  and  Michael  T.  The  Marsh  1062  Valen- 
cia St.  8:30  pm,  $6.  641-0235 

One  Broad’s  Bard  - Ellen  Brooks  of  the 
Theater  of  Yurgen  looks  at  Shakespeare’s 
lusty  ladies  with  a feminine  perspective. 
Theater  of  Yurgen  2840  Mariposa  St.,  8 pm, 
$5,851-1413 


TUESDAY  THE  27TII 

“Vietnam  Then  and  Now”  - U.S.  Premier 
of  Vietnam  War  combat  and  contemporary 
photography  exhibit  by  Vietnamese  photog- 
raphers. Runs  through  October  11.  Eye  Gal- 
lery 1 151  Mission  St.,  free.  431-691 1 


2465  MISSION  ST.  (AT  21ST) 


EVERYBODY'S  FAVORITE  MOVIE  HOUSE  * 

Films  in  English  with  Spanish  subtitles 

1st  run  blockbuster  movies  walking 
distance  from  your  home! 


IN  SEPTEMBER 
THE  LION  KING 

AND  MI  VIDA  LQCA 

TIMECQP 

JEANE-CLAUDE  VAN 
DAMME 

COMING  SOON 
THE  SPECIALIST 

SYLVESTER  STALLONE 
SHARON  STONE 

MI  FAMILIA 

EDWARD  JAMES  OLMOS 
JIMMY  SMITS 

• ALL  NEW  SOUND  SYSTEM 

• Check  out  our  Thursday  night 
neighborhood  specials. 

DOORS  OPEN: 

WEEKDAYS  1:30  PM  • WEEKENDS  11:30  AM 
PHONE:  648-1100 


THURSDAY  THE  29TH 

Opening  Reception  for  “Vietnam  Then 
and  Now”  with  three  of  the  photographers  Eye 
Gallery  6:30  pm  see  9/27 

An  Evening  With  Paul  Krassner  - 
“Realist”  editor  and  Yippie  Movement  co- 
founder rocks  out  in  90  minutes  of  acerbic  wit 
and  wisdom.  The  Marsh  1026  Valencia  St., 
8:30  pm,  $8-12.  Runs  through  October  2.641- 
0235 


FRIDAY  THE  30TH 
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3rd  Annual  Short  Attention  Span  Film 
and  Video  Festival  - Title  is  longer  than  most 
things  on  the  program,  none  of  which  is  over 
two  minutes  long.  ATA  992  Valencia  St.,  8:30 
& 10  pm,  $5.  824-3890 


ongoing 

Art  In  Voodoo  America,  an  exhibition  of 
work  by  Mister  Mondo  Jud  Hart  at  Cafe 
Fanari  2773  24th  St.  Through  September  23. 
647-9504 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  through  October 
ISth  - “Anti”  a play  by  Peter  Carlaftes. 
Marilyn  Monroe  Memorial  Theater  96 
Lafayette  St.,  9 pm  $12.  552-3034 

Thursdays-Sundays  through  September 
25  - “Once  And  For  All”  a new  play  by  Robert 
Gordon  in  which  a dead  son  won’t  stay  dead 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  is  also  on  thin  ice.  The 
Marsh  1026  Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm  ,7:30  Sun- 
days, $8-12.  641-0235 


Sundays  - Walking  history  tour  of  the 
statues  and  murals  in  the  area  of  Justin  Her- 
man Plaza  conducted  by  Poet\Historian  Peter 
Garland.  Covers  everything  from  the  Ohlone 
Indians  to  Harry  Bridges.  Meet  at  i pm  at  the 
Ferry  Building;  look  fora  tall  man  in  a Renais- 
sance costume  and  Gaucho  hat.  510-523-1988 


SAVE  A PERSON'S  LIFE 


The  #2  Solution  to  the  Nation's  #2  Problem 

A Uniquely  Drug-Free  Program 

You  can  help  someone  get  and  stay 
off  drugs  successfully! 

Narconon  provides  the  road  out  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abusers  by  putting 
them  back  in  control  of  their  lives. 

The  Narconon  Program  uses  sauna, 
nutritional  supplements  and  exercise 
along  with  courses  on  learning  tech- 
nology and  life  skills.  The  combination 
gives  us  our  75%  success  rate  of 
keeping  people  off  drugs  for  good. 

Call  (415)  431 -LIFE 
or  (415)  431-  5433 

O t«4  Narconon  oi  North*™  Calilonua.  All  rt*ht»  mnvtd.  Narconon.  (he  Na  rear  art  loco  and  the 
Narconon  tyrntol  are  trademarks  and  lervlce  mark*  owned  bribe  Association  for  Setter  Livtr*  and 
Education  International  and  air  used  with  its  permaaicn. 
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ROUND  WORLD 
MUSIC  REVIEW 


by  Robert  Leaver 


MASTER 

MUSICIANS 

C'uban  bass  player  extraordinaire, 
Cachao,  has  a new  album  titled,  “Master  Ses- 
sions, Volume  1 He  is  creditied  with  being  the 
creator  of  the  mambo,  along  with  his  brother 
in  1939;  he  also  can  be  credited  as  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  modern  “descarga"  or  jam 
session.  In  the  fifties  he  directed  many  after 
hours  musicians’ jams  which  led  tosome  classic 
recordings.  He  has  been  living  in  relative 
obscurity  in  Miami  the  past  16  years  until 
Cuban-American  actor  Andy 

Garcia  produced  an  all  star  concert  in  his 
honor;  Garcia  released  a film  of  thishistoric 
show  called  “Como  Su  Ritmo  No  Hay  Dos." 
These  musicians  were  then  brought  into  the 
studio  for  a recording  session.  Apparently  they 
recorded  a large  volume  of  material  of  which 
this  CD  is  the  first  release. 

There  are  credits  for  twenty  five  musicians 
on  “Master  Sessions;"  they  include  Chocolate 
on  trumpet,  Paquito  D’Rivera  on  alto  sax  and 
clarinet,  Alfredo  Valdes  Jr.  on  piano,  Nestor 
Torres  on  flute,  Orestes  Villato  on  timbales, 
Richie  Flores  on  conga,  Roland  Laserie  and 
Felo  Barrio  on  vocals,  countless  percussion 
credits  including  Francisco  Aquabella  on  two 
cuts,  and  a full  contingent  on  brass  and  reeds. 

Like  the  concert,  Cachao  starts  off  with  the 
danzon,  Paquito  playing  beautiful  clarinet  and 
Torres  superb  flute  while  the  strings  build  the 
momentum.  They  move  into  a big  band 
mambo  and  then  a classic  sounding  son,  “El 
Son  No  Ha  Muerto”-  a fresh  measured  son  the 
truly  show  this  standard  Cuban  style  is  very 
much  alive.  They  do  a couple  descargas  and  a 
guajira  in  top  form,  but  perhaps  my  favorite  is 


“Cachao’s  Guirowhich  features  only  the 
rhythm  section-  shekeres,  percussions,  bass 
and  keyboards-  aroots  jam  that  they  sing  to 
Obatala.  This  is  as  African  as  Afro-Cuban  gets. 
One  factor  that  makes  this  record  so  exciting  is 
the  excellent  recording  quality.  It’s  about  time 
Cachao  got  this  kind  of  respect,  but  it  is  a 
shame  it  had  to  come  through  the  likes  of  Andy 
Garcia. 

Another  veteran  musician,  South  African 
trumpet  player  Hugh  Masakela,  has  a classic 
CD  out  now-  “Stimela.”  This  CD  is  a collection 
of  many  of  his  famous  songs  from  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  Masakela  began 
playing  bebop  in  the  fifties  and  was  a member 
of  the  first  all  black  South  African  band  with 
Abdullah  Ibrahim,  the  Jazz  Epistles,  to  have  a 
record  released  in  South  Africa.  South  Africa 
had  its  limitations  for  black  artist,  so  like  most 
other  great  artists  there  he  had  to  leave.  He 
came  to  the  USA  and  eventually  had  a number 
one  hit  here  with  “Grazin’  in  the  Grass”  in 
1966. 

Also  included  here  is  the  classic  lament  for 
the  plight  of  black  workers  in  the  mines  of 
South  Africa,  “Stimela.” 

Masakela  settled  briefly  in  Ghana,  Guinea, 
and  Botswana,  but  always  returned  to  the  US. 
For  a while  he  was  married  to  South  Africa’s 
most  famous  singer,  the  wonderful  Myriam 
Makeba  and  last  year  they  reunited  for  a musi- 
cal tour  which  produced  an  excellent  live 
record,  “Hope.”  It  was  during  that  tour  that 
Makakela  was  able  to  vote  for  the  first  time. 
After  more  than  30  years  he  could  return 
home. 

Another  African  musician  who  made  it  big 
around  the  same  time  as  Masakela  was 
Camerounian  saxophone  player  Manu 
Dibang.  Dibango  had  come  to  Paris  in  the 
sixties  and  became  one  of  the  first  African 
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musicians  to  make  it  in  France,  playing  with 
Congolese  musicians,  French  musicians,  and 
others.  In  the  early  seventies  he  adoptedan 
afro-funk  style  and  had  a huge  international  hit 
with  the  tune  “Soul  Makossa.” 

He  even  perforned  the  tune  in  Yankee 
Stadium,  NYC  with  the  FAnia  All  Stars  (check 
out  the  clip  in  the  video  of  “Salsa:  the  MOvie” 
and  the  interview  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  young 
Geraldo  Rivera).  So,  Manu  went  on  to  inter- 
national fame  and  many  diverse  musical 
projects,  including  musical  director  for  the 
state  television  network  in  Abidjan,  Ivory 
Coast. 

Manu  Dibango  had  a new  release  out  now 
entitled  “Wakafrika.”  The  amazing  picture  on 


the  cover  features  Manu  as  Africa,  with  his 
shoe  for  Madagascar.  The  con-cept  behind  the 
album  was  to  bring  famous  African  singers  to 
record  classic  African  songs.  So,  we  have  Yous- 
sou  N’Dour  from  Senegal  doing  an  excellent 
version  of  “Soul  Makossa",  Salif  Keita  from 
Mali  doing  Toure  Kunda’s  “Emma",  Papa 
Wemba  from  Zaire  with  Angelique  Kidjo  of 
Benin  doing  a duet  on  “Ami  Oh!”,  King  Sunny 
Ade  doing  Olantunji’s  tune,  “Jingo”,  which 
Santana  made  famous,  and  so  son.  Some  tunes 
work  better  than  others  but  overall  it  is  a 
diverse  funky  record  with  superb  musicianship. 
You  can  see  this  living  legen  in  person  at  Slim’s 
on  Thursday  September  8. 


Bongos  * Bates 


Congas  * Folkloric  Drums 


Mambiza  Percussion 


FINE  HANDMADE  DRUMS 


Standard  & Custom  Sizes 

San  Francisco,  California 
Tel/Fax  (415)  824-1950 
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Made  From  One  Single  Piece  of  Wood 


J 
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CASA  VALENCIA 


Furnished  rooms  for  rent  in  the 
sunny  Mission. 

Full  time  manager. 

Laundry  rooms. 

Close  to  shopping  and  all  forms  of 
public  transportation:  All  utilities 
included,  except  telephone. 

Staff  on  duty  24  hours. 

For  more  information  call  552-0825 
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STINKING  BADGES 


by  Frank  Deadbeat 

"Find  anything  yet,  Snookums?" 

"Not  yet,  Sweetcakes." 

Her  hair  bright  in  the  morning  light,  her 
bare  legs  crossed,  Anne  said,  “the  rent  isn’t 
going  to  pay  itself,  you  know.” 

I gave  her  my  most  pathetic  hangdog  lobk. 

"Oh  no  you  don’t!  You  still  owe  me  from 
last  month,  remember?" 

"Yeah,  I know.  I need  a drink." 

"It’s  ten  a.m.!  Keep  looking.  You’re  a 
college  graduate,  a writer  for  Chrissakes.  I’m 
sure  you’ll  find  something." 

I picked  up  the  newspaper  again,  looked 
under  “S”.  There  sure  were  a helluva  lot  of  ads 
for  Security  Guards.  No  experience,  no  skills, 
no  brain  required. 

"Go  for  it,"  Anne  said. 

The  next  day  of  that  summer  of  ’83  found 
me  contemplating  suicide  at  the  offices  of 
Burds  International,  filling  out  an  application 
in  a big  room  with  thirty  or  forty  other  ap- 
plicants. We  were  a motley  bunch:  all  ages, 
races,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  alcoholism. ..every- 
thing from  hoods  to  punks  to  imbeciles  to 
morons,  I thought,  with  a few  starving  artists 
and  students  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
After  we’d  completed  our  applications  and  our 
tax  forms  and  were  shown  a film  strip  explain- 
ing that  security  guards  are  not  cops  and  have 
no  more  authority  to  crack  somebody’s  skull 
open  with  a flashlight  than  any  other  private 
citizen,  we  were  hired.  All  of  us.  No  reference 
checks,  no  piss  tests.  Security  was  the  fastest- 
growing  industry  in  Reagamerica.  It  still  is! 

"Well,  Snookums?"  Anne  was  lying  in  wait 
for  me. 

"I  got  the  job,"  I said,  eyeing  the  overhead 
light  fixture  and  wondering  if  it  would  support 
my  weight. 

"Congratulations!  I’m  so  proud  of  you!" 

We  had  a drink  or  two  and  celebrated  in 
the  usual  sweet  way,  sans  clothes,  and  pretty 
soon  I forgot  all  about  the  light  fixture  — 
remembering  why  I needed  a job  in  the  first 
place:  to  maintain  our  love  shack.  Anne  was 


not  the  kind  of  girl  who’d  do  it  in  the  bushes, 
under  the  homeless  stars.  Can’t  say  I blamed 
her;  I was  becoming  rather  fond  of  the  indoors 
myself. 

My  first  guard  post  was  at  a steel  factory, 
Federated  Metals,  not  far  from  Hunter’s 
Point.  They  needed  four  guards:  two  to  work 
the  swing  and  graveyard  shifts  five  days  a week, 
and  two  part-timers  to  fill  in  on  weekends.  All 
four  of  us  were  trained  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
white-haired  old  sergeant  whose  military  crew- 
cut  revealed  a missing  ear.  His  silver  scar 
shone  in  the  moonlight  like  the  big  steel  beams 
stacked  in  the  yard.  A ring  of  keys  jangled 
against  the  handcuffs  on  his  belt.  We  four 
trainees  took  turns  carrying  the  heavy  Detex 
clock  as  the  sergeant  marched  us  around  to  the 
various  locations  of  the  outdoor  Detex  keys  — 
me  fantasizing  about  making  a run  for 
freedom,  but  thoughts  of  Anne’s  bare  legs 
uncrossing  kept  me  steady.  That,  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  sergeant’s  gun  was  loaded. 

Inside  the  cavernous  smelting  room, 
having  guided  us  through  an  interior  Detex 
round  of  the  entire  factory,  the  Sarge  stopped 
at  a men’s  room  door.  “You  boys  wait  here,” 
he  said,  “I  gotta  empty  out  my  bag.  Might  be 
a while,  so  smoke  ’em  if  ya  got  'em.” 

All  four  of  us  lit  up.  Of  course  we  all 
smoked  cigarettes,  as  if  the  polyester  uniforms 
we  wore  weren’t  proof  enough  that  we  were 
losers.  Of  the  other  three  trainees,  one  was 
about  my  age,  a student,  chubby  and  slack. 

"What  does  he  mean,  his  ’bag’?"  the  stu- 
dent asked,  and  I explained  it  to  him  while  the 
other  two  looked  on.  It  was  hard  to  tell  how 
old  the  other  two  were.  The  balding,  wiry  little 
rat-faced  guy  smoking  in  quick,  nervous  puffs 
could  have  been  as  young  as  thirty-five  or  as 
old  as  fifty.  His  thin  grey  hand  shook  a bit  as  it 
jerked  the  cigarette  to  and  from  his  lipless, 
grinning  mouth,  his  nails  gnawed  to  the  flesh. 
The  other  man  was  tall,  black,  solid,  taciturn, 
with  a vaguely  military  bearing  — the  round 
Detex  clock  hanging  by  a black  leather  strap 
from  one  big  shoulder  — an  aloof  expression 
blowing  smoke  down  his  moustache  at  us 


honkies.  Probably  he  resented  being  lumped 
in  with  such  no-accounts  in  such  a dead-end 
job,  but,  like  us,  for  one  reason  or  another  he 
had  no  choice.  Maybe  he  had  a family  to  sup- 
port; the  rat -faced  guy  probably  had  some  kind 
of  fermentation  habit;  the  student  had  tuition 
fees  and  weed;  I had  the  love  shack.  We  all  had 
something  we  to  keep,  presumably  worth  sell- 
ing off  our  lives  at  S3.65  a slice.  I couldn’t  wait 
to  tell  Anne  how  soul-degrading  and  awful  it 
was,  so  she’d  feel  guilty  about  not  supporting 
me  like  she  should  — me  being  a literary  genius 
and  all. 

"Uh,  is  there  going  to  be  a test  on  this 
stuff?"  said  rat-face,  still  grinning. 

"On  what,"  I said,  “colostomy  bags?” 

"No  no  no,  I mean  — I mean  the  clock.  I’m 
not  sure  I understand  about  the  clock." 

"It’s  pretty  simple,  really.  You  just  go  from 
place  to  place  where  the  Detex  keys  are  hung, 
and  when  you  turn  them  in  the  keyhole  in  the 
side  of  the  clock,  it  records  what  time  you 
turned  each  key  at  each  location.  That  way 
there’s  a record  of  when  and  how  fast  you 
made  your  rounds.” 

T know,  but  there’s  so  many  keys,  I can’t — 

•i 

Just  then  the  sergeant  reappeared,  accom- 
panied by  a faint  brown  odor.  “Whose  turn  to 
carry  the  clock?” 

Without  a word,  the  black  man  handed  it 
to  rat-face  by  its  leather  strap. 

"Now,”  the  Sarge  said,  “let’s  retrace  our 
steps.  Do  you  remember  where  the  last  key 
was?” 

Poor  rat-face  grinned  to  me  for  help,  his 
eyes  dancing  with  panic.  I nodded  subtly 
toward  the  steel  pylon  on  which  the  last  key  was 
hung.  He  took  the  hint;  we  followed  him.  His 
hand  shook  as  he  turned  the  key,  his  face  shiny 
with  sweat. 

"Awright,  now  the  next  one." 

"I— I don’t  remember." 

"Think." 

”1—1— I— I CANT!  THERE’S  TOO 


MANY!" 

"Son,  relax.  Just  think  a minute. 

For  one  full  minute  he  scrunched  up  his 
pointy  face  like  he  was  grunting  out  a turd,  a 
Burd  turd,  then  — “N-N-NO!  YOU  THINK 
A MINUTE!  HA!  HA!  HA!  HA!  HA!” 

His  crazy  laugh  reverberated  in  the  empty 
factory  as  he  lit  out — swinging  the  Detex  clock 
over  his  head  like  a bolo.  The  rest  of  us  just 
stood  there,  stunned.  I fought  the  urge  to 
laugh.  The  Sarge  said,  “isn’t  anybody  going  to 
stop  him?” 

For  a Kodak  moment  we  all  stood  blinking 
at  each  other,  then  the  black  man  shook  his 
head,  let  out  a deep  sigh,  and  ran  after  the 
escaping  lunatic.  Flatfooted  Sarge  trotted 
after  the  two  as  fast  as  he  could  — fat  college 
boy  and  Shakespeare  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Out  in  the  moonlit  yard,  we  saw  the  pursuer 
closing  in  on  rat-face,  who  had  run  tittering 
past  the  guard  shack,  out  the  gate  into  the 
parking  lot  to  slam  the  Detex  clock  repeatedly 
and  savagely  against  the  hood  of  the  Sarge’s  big 
American  car. 

"My  God."  the  student  said,  “I  don't 
believe  this  company!  It’s  like  a goddamned 
Cult  of  the  Weird!" 

"Yeah,"  I laughed,  “but  it  sure  beats  work- 
ing downtown  in  a suit  and  tie,  doesn’t  it?” 

He  looked  at  me  like  I was  crazy,  so  I 
laughed  some  more.  We  both  flinched  at  the 
sergeant’s  warning  shot  ringing  out  across  the 
steelyard. 

"Holy  crap."  Anne  said  when  I told  her. 
“What  happened  then?” 

"They  wrestled  him  down  and  Sarge  put 
the  cuffs  on  him.  Guess  it  doesn’t  pay  to  lose 
your  cool  on  this  job.” 

"Wow.  Are  you  alright?  Is  there  anything 
I can  do?" 

"We!l...I  am  still  wearing  the  uniform. 
Wanna  play  Prisoner  of  Cell  Block  7?" 

"Oh  Frank..." 

I held  on  tight  that  night,  afraid  of  what 
might  happen  to  me  if  I let  her  go. 


699  VALENCIA  ST.  ( AT  18TH ) 552-4429 


UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 


Tacos-Burritos-Chile  Relleno 
Enchiladas-Came  Asada-Flautas 

OPEN  MON-THUR  10  TO  10 
FRI  AND  SAT  10  AM  TO  2 AM 


READY  MADE  F R ABES 


ORIGINAL 

ART 


826-2321 


FOR  SALE 

at  affordable  prices 


OPEN  FROM 

11  am  to  7 pm  / Monday  - Thursday 
10  am  to  6 pm  / Friday  - Saturday 


934  Valencia  St.,  (at  20th  st.)  San  Francisco 
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I ASSORTMENT  OF  FRUIT  DRINKS  & BEER  | 


g 17TH  ST.  & VALENCIA  • SF 


431-3351 


3071  16TH  ST.  • SF 
864-8840 
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